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THE YOUNG MODEL. 


ONLY an Italian model. <A shapely-limbed youth with a dusky 
skin and a profusion of coal black hair, tossed back from a face 
whose features are purely classical. Perhaps, because he is young, 
he is impatient beneath the ordeal he endures. But he keeps his 
rebellious instincts well under, though his Inuscles now and again 
betray him. His lips are more firmly compressed, and the nervous 
twitch of his eyebrows becomes more frequent, as the hours speed 
on. It is the first time he has been a sitter in the Slade school, 
and the students are anxious to draw successfully such a perfect 
specimen of boyish beauty. There is silence in the large, well- 
lighted room, except for occasional low-toned comments on the 
model’s pose, or the accidental falling of crayons and imple- 
ments. The easels are placed according to their owners’ fancy, or 
according to the time of their appearance in the school ; but wherever 
they may be situated the face of the sitter is equally striking. 
The Italian boy feels the gaze of many eyes upon him, though his 
own are fixed with a downcast glance. The process he endures is 
painful ; more than tedious, as he had expected. Those looks seem 
to burn him with their critical, pitiless regard. He is sure he is 
not looked upon by these people as a human being, of flesh and 
blood and feelings. He is as a piece of wood, serviceable and finely 
grained, a block of marble shapely and well coloured. Such as 
lhe are bound to have an endless power of endurance, and capacity 
for remaining still. 

To Tito it seems that these English people are all alike, unsym- 
pathetic as well as hard-featured. At last he is no longer master 
of his feelings. His well-retained composure melts, and his lustrous 
eyes fill with tears, which slowly, one by one, fall on his bare leg 
It is summer-time, and a butterfly has settled on the little an. 
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form where he sits. The sight of the flowers’ messenger recalls 
the transparent atmosphere, the blue, blue sky above the hills of 
his far-away village, where giant fig trees shadow the walls of 
cottages, and almond trees and vines flourish on rocky ledges 
above. Ah, for the scent of the almond trees and the sight of the 
showering petals! A great yearning for the beloved land of his 
birth takes possession of Tito. Will the day ever come when he 
will dance once more at the festa with a light heart, when he will 
live again that frugal, simple life, whose poverty is never sordid ?— 
a life so dear to the souls of the children of the south, with their 
cikene capacity for making joy out of trivial incidents. Tito may 
not move out of his cramping position, for his arm rests upon a 
stand, and heavy folds of loose drapery encircle him. The tears 
fall, and he makes no attempt to wipe them away. Smiles are 
exchanged between the colder, less sympathetic of the students. 
Yet, though his head throbs with a dizzy feeling, though every 
nerve of his well-knit frame is keenly ‘alive to the strain im- 
posed upon it by the long sitting, he can endure the pain a 
little longer. English lodging and food cost so much, and la 
piccola is yet so young and helpless that she must not feel any 
want. And had he not promised la madre, when she lay dying in 
his arms, so short a time since, that Vittoria should be to him a 
sacred charge? La povertna, who was so beautiful, and so unfit to 
live in a squalid home. Some day—ah, yes, please the good God 
it would not be long—they would go back to the beloved land. 
How sweet it would all be: these cold grey skies then would seem 
like a bad dream. It was indeed a lucky chance which had thrown 
him in the drawing professor’s way. There was much money to 
be earned even by this sitting still. Certainly it was more toil- 
some than driving a bullock waggon, dressing the vines, or reap- 
ing the golden corn, but yet the pay was great. Soon he might 
save enough—if he could be patient and endure day by day to 
compose himself to a statue’s calm—to go back to the joyous 
country life. Ah, to breathe the mountain breezes, to see those 
golden sunsets! At last the luncheon-hour, the time of rest, 
strikes. There is a sudden flutter of drawing-paper, and a rattle 
of pencils and chalks. The model is told that there is an interval 
of relaxation for his tired limbs, and that he may disarrange the 
‘arefully disposed folds. His set lips unclose, his gaze is lifted 
upwards, and the involuntary frown clears off his wide brow. With 
a joyful toss of his dark mane, he bounds from the raised stage to 
the floor, and paces, between deserted stools and easels, the length 


of the room. His stride has a swing as graceful and free as some 


untamed animal’s. The toga floats loosely about his naked limbs. 
His elastic step is full of buoyant life, the carriage of his head is 
strikingly beautiful, and his bare hands and feet are as symmetrical 


as an Apollo’s. A bearded man, who yet lingered in the life school, 
apparently employed in packing up some drawings in a portfolio, 
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was not too engrossed in his occupation to overlook Tito’s attitudes. 
Murmured expressions of relief broke from the model. 

By-and-bye, Tito thinking himself the solitary occupant of 
the room, burst into a low song, in some provincial patois. His 
voice was a full tenor, but he kept the rich tones well subdued ; 
the echoes of the lofty room seemed to wake, astonished at the 
revelation of a sister art. 

“You have a beautiful voice, my boy,” said the man, with the 
portfolio now strapped up, pausing behind Tito, as he crossed the 
room to make his exit. The model, who stood surveying his own 
form on an easel, while he went on singing, turned with 
a start. The sorrowful mood had passed off and his smile was like 
sunshine now. He spoke in broken English. 

“Me, signor. Ah, no, not very good. The little one, Vittoria, 
my sister, she sing wonderful.” 

The great dark eyes are unabashed. Shyness bears relationship 
to vanity; but the praise to himself excites no self-conscious 
merit in Tito’s mind. He no more prides himself on his voice 
than a lark does, and of his personal beauty he is ignorant as a 
young fawn or leopard. 

* Will you sit to me at my house some day? It is tedious here 
for a model for so many silent hours. I have not caught your 
natural expression this morning.” 

Tito consents with joyful alacrity and gives his address at once, 
so that the artist may communicate with him. After this new 
patron has gone, his hopes rise to fever heat. The same end, 
never out of sight, remains in view, only it seems so much clearer. 
There is more money to be earned; Vittoria, well fed and well 
clothed, as she loves to be, singing like a canary bird, even in the 
small cage she hates, are the dreamstwhich make Tito’s eyes glad 
all the afternoon, and spread a more patient look over his brow. 
Of his own gratification in the matter, the model does not think 
so much. Those things which go to make up gladness and sun- 
shine in Vittoria’s life, shed a reflected glow of happiness upon 
him. There are some natures which have no happiness but what 
is reflected. I think Tito’s was of this kind. He was glad that 
he had a face which the painters liked to look at. Ah, it was in- 
deed well that the good God had given him straight and well- 
formed limbs. The Blessed Virgin should have two candles at her 
altar to-night, out of gratitude for those seven shining shillings 
which Tito grasped in his hand as he swung out of the university 
square. As he walked down Gower street, with the easy stride of 
a light heart, he held his head aloft, and his eyes shone with exul- 
tation. Even unobservant passers-by, indifferent to beauty seen 
daily in the street, felt their attention arrested by the Italian boy’s 
looks. La piccola, as Tito still calls his younger sister, is tall and 
stately, though not much past sixteen. She is within, when he re- 
turns to the lodgings he calls home. Vittoria does not care to pace 
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the narrow intersecting streets of Seven Dials alone, and she is 
always afraid of getting lost in those remoter highways, where 
beautiful shops and richly-dressed ladies are to be seen. 

The window of the dingy little apartment, which is the sitting 
room, and Vittoria’s sleeping room as well, is open, but its narrow 
aperture admits little light and no fresh air. A closely-packed 
humanity in the street absorbs the oxygen quickly, if any 
favourable wind circulates a more rarefied atmosphere. <A good 
deal of fighting for wholesome breath goes on in Seven Dials. 
Tito, born and bred where light breezes blow continually, feels 
the oppression sorely. Vittoria lies in a graceful attitude upon 
the floor, stringing a bright bead necklace, the thread of which 
has broken. Yellow and red and green dashes of colour about 
her dress light up her southern beauty. She nods her head with 
lazy indifference towards Tito, when he comes in; shaking herself 
free of his embrace quickly, when he stoops over her. She speaks 
to him rapidly in her mother tongue. 

“ Thou hast left me the whole day long alone, brother mine. Ah, 
thou dost show thy love in a strange way.” The liquid voice 
and soft vowels have nothing of fretfulness in them, but somehow 
they hurt Tito. The glad look dies out of his eyes, as he stoops 
once again to kiss unresponsive lips. He uncloses his hand beneath 
her eyes and she sees the gleam of silver coins. Her langour 
fades away. She is all eagerness, as her beads roll away from her 
grasp, and she stretches out both hands towards him—* For 
me, for me ?—oh, my brother! Then indeed will I no longer 
scold thee. That new yellow gown, that we did see in the 
shop, say, shall it not soon be mine, and thou wilt let me to-night 
taste of our own Italian wine ? ” 

Alas! Vittoria has a very limited understanding of the capa- 
bilities of English shillings. Tito shook his head with a sad smile. 
It was so hard to refuse anything to that beautiful face, when it 
smiled and pleaded gently. Vittoria’s eyes changed from grave to 
gay so rapidly ; they were often enough pathetic and mournful, 
charged with a meaning her soul never knew. 

The girl was intensely dramatic in looks and movements. 
Her sudden changes from sadness to mirth; her melancholy 
glance, melting, without warning, into an exquisite joyfulness, 
made her charms of person irresistible. So far, such looks and 
movements are natural to her. By-and-bye, when she learns the 
impressive qualities of such changing moods, she will also learn to 
make use of these sudden transitions of emotion. 

“ Carina mia, I think that thy robe must wait some few days 
longer. The week’s rent—it must be paid first of all. But, my 
little one, thou shalt not go without thy wine to supper. A ‘rich 
signor to-day has asked me to be a model at his house. I told 
him of thee, and that thy singing was so beautiful. Some day he 
will come and listen to thee. Thou little vam one, it will give 
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thee pleasure that some one will praise thy voice. Come now, 
we will go out and buy the wine to drink to the health of the 
kind signor.” 

Vittoria possesses a battered old workbox, a Palais-Royal piece 
of rubbish, made of gilt paper and card-board, which had taken 
her fancy in a pawnbroker’s window. Tito had bought it for her 
at the cost of a few pence, and the undimmed square of looking~ 
glass within its lid, which had immediately caught her attention, 
afforded her the most unalloyed moments of pleasure in her life. 
It was not cracked or blurred like the mirror which hung against 
the wall, and distorted every feature. It was large enough to 
reflect the whole of her face and something of the shaft-like 
column of her throat. The box held her treasures of beads and 
gay ribbons, which Tito from time to time bought for her. 
Vittoria never cast a thought to what little sacrifice on his part 
these small gifts were owing. Now, before she goes out into the 
streets, she takes her brightest coloured necklace of cheap amber 
from it, and braids the heavy masses of hair, which hang unbound 
about her shoulders into a coronal of plaits. She gazes all the 
time at her own image with pleased satisfaction. Her height, 
and well-developed figure, make her appear older than she is. 
Her walk is free and yet majestic, and her head naturally balanced 
loftily. Not for nothing, in early girlhood, had she trodden moun- 
tains and carried heavy , weights, after the oriental fashion. When 
she walks down the streets, men turn to look at her pliant figure, 
made doubly remarkable in its picturesque costume. Vittoria 
knows she is beautiful, and bestows contemptuous glances on the 
passers-by, who stare so rudely. Dearly in her soul she loves 
this unspoken admiration, but yet she affects to despise the homage 
of looks. The curl of her red lips, and the flash of her glorious 
eyes, are imperious and full of pride; ‘and none daré to speak to 
her, with the tall stripling beside her. In simplicity of soul, indeed, 
Tito is yet as a mere dove; for the trail of the serpent has 
blackened Vittoria’s heart already. Tito sits now on the table 
watching her slim brown fingers as they twine the long black 
locks. He jingles the coins in his hand, because they seem t 
make such a merry music of hope; meanw hile, Vittoria talks to him. 

“T see the hope of Italy shining in thine eyes, Tito. They are 
as if thou hast drunk some new wine of joy. Thou thinkest 
always of returning to our land. Yes, indeed it is beautiful 
there, if one did not need to work so hard, in the dairy and on 
the farm. Look, my hands are fine and soft like a great lady’s 
now. I did not like to wash the men’s clothes and to nurse 
Amina’s cross little babies, though she is my sister. I think, 
Tito, ever more and more, that this big city of London has things 
most beautiful for those who are rich.” Tito ceased to jingle the 
coins. They did not sound so full of hope to Vittoria it seemed. 
She went on after a little pause. 
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“Firenze, on a day of festa, is gay, but it does not show such 
brave sights. Here, every day, in the streets the carriages are 
so many, and the big horses they prance so proudly, and ah, 
the jewels which are so fine in the big glass windows!” She 
drew a long breath of admiration. Tito “thre w back his hair and 
laughed out loud. 

‘Vittoria, mine, thou art but a foolish child. Thou wert not 
born in a conilition for things such as these. Can’st thou not 
look without thinking thou must have? I must carry thee back 
to our own land, so that thou may’st not see them. Carina, 
remember in Italy the poor are not so poor as here. We do 
not need to pay our dear God for the sunshine and the blue 
sky and flowers, which put so much singing in every child’s heart. 
It all comes of itself, without any trouble.” 

Vittoria’s lips curled. 

“There are those, my brother, who have been born poor, and 
have become rich without atontN trouble. You remember Nita, 


who went to Paris, and did send to her old mother such heaps of 


money and rich dresses. They that are rich can still have the 
sun and the flowers, with the jewels and grand clothes as well.” 

A troubled look dimmed the brightness of Tito’s eyes. 

‘‘ Vittoria, it is the same never again to them. The j jewels and 
the dresses take away the joy of those things. Nita came, you 
remember, for a day from Florence, and she had paint on her 
face, and a laugh which was not good to hear. The old mother 
she wept bitterly, and after that she sent the money and the 
dresses back. No, to Nita, the sunshine would bring the fear 
for her complexion; the flowers would be not pretty, because they 
cost no money; and the blue sky, what is it to them who believe 
not in heaven ?” 

Vittoria does not answer now, for she is putting long “— al drops 
into her ears. She had hidden them last week, when Tito had 
claimed her most valuable finery to take to the pawnbroker’s, in 
order to pay their rent. He looks away from her without a word 
of reproach. He will not let her know that he has noticed them. 

* Tito, could we not this night go to the theatre? Ah, I do 
love the music, the bright lights and the gay dresses. No, thou 
wilt not take me, | see it in thine eyes. There is, then, that 
park where the great milords do ride. It is not yet too late, and 
there thou hast nothing to pay. We will go and look at the rich 
people enjoy their so ‘pleasant life, since ‘thou wilt give me no 
other pleasure. I hate to walk in the streets, and be pushed by 
the common crowd.” Vittoria, holding up her little work-box in 
the best light she can get, takes a final long look at her own 
image; then sighing with deep satisfaction, she twists a striped 
scarf about her neck and says she is ready. 


~ * * * * 


What marvellous tropical threat, in this dingy little bird shop, i 
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equal to warbling trills and runs, such as make the walls ring? 
Two men, groping, in the dim recesses, where owls blink and 
hooded bullfinches learn to pipe in the cruel porn look about 
with wonder, as the clear carol rises and falls. This larynx belongs 
to no rare ornithological specimen. How has the bird- fancier 
caged this vow humana, which outrivals larks and nightingales ? 

** Aye, aye, gentlemen, ’t aren’t one of my birds as sings in that 
way. They most on ’em turns sulky when she begins. It’s the 
Italian girl, as lives in the room upstairs. She is a rare one to 
pipe.” 

The parrot-like physiognomy of the bird-fancier, who puts his 
head on one side, and cocks a blear eye with the knowing expres- 
sion of the cockatoo tribe, is screwed up in the excess of admira- 
tion. 

“Ts the girl’s name Dondi? I came to make an appointment 
with her brother Tito. He is a model who sits to me.” 

The human parrot scratches its head, speaking always in the 
same hoarse tone which so resembles that bird’s speech. 

“Yes, them’s the Dondys as lives up there; as fine a pair as 
you'd ever see. He are making money with that model business 
it seems like. But, then, I aren’t one to begrudge him. He 
pays his rent fair, before thinking of pleasuring lke them furriners 
in general. The girl she are a beauty to look at, with a rare 
notion of beads and sausages. But she’s young, poor thing, she’s 
young. Maybe that taste for gay colours will wear itself out; 
though as to stomach pleasures, I finds, mostways, the old birds is 
greediest.” 

The artist, who wore a velvet coat, shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently over the copious details. “I suppose I can go 
upstairs ?’ 

The second man, who had not spoken, was older than his com- 
panion, and bore the stamp of another profession. He wore long 
hair and spectacles, had dirty nails, and smelt of tobacco. He 
tapped the ground, as if in applause, as the brilliant bravura 
upstairs went on, and appeared absorbed in listening only to that. 

“Sartinly, sartinly. A many gentlemen has been asking after 
Titer, since he began a-sitting for pictures. He ain’t in now, but 
the gal she'll tell you when he’ll be home. Her lingo are difficult 
to follow, but she are uncommon sharp at guessing what you 
means.’ 

The men stumble up two flights of stairs, as directed by the 
proprietor of the house. They draw breath on the landing outside 
Vittoria’s door. They can hear her still singing. It is a brilliant 
air she has picked up from an organ, and to which she has adapted 
the words of some provincial ballad already known to her. The 
painter questions his friend with his eyes; the long-haired man 
shakes his head vigorously, in a way to signify they are to wait 
It is not long before the last cadence of the singing voice dies 
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away. In the silence that ensues the artist knocks. Vittoria 
cries out, in her full clear voice, “ Hntrate—what is it in this 





{nglish tongue? Comein. Oh, Dvo, shall I ever learn this talk.” 


She sat leaning against the window-frame, with a frown upon 
her face. Both her arms were uncovered to the elbow and crossed 
behind her head. Her attitude was one of mental and bodily 
weariness. As the door opened her level glance fixed the new 
comers. The frown cleared away magically as she stood up and 
lifted her head with the usual haughty gesture. She saw they were 
gentlemen, not those common people whom she hated. 

“It is my brother you wish to see. Many peoples now they 
ask him to be a picture. He go one day, two day, tree day de 
week sometime, to the college. At night before six he will be 
home to let his bird out of the cage. What you want for him ?” 

The pretty broken English fell musically from her ruddy lips, 
and she smiled as she spoke of her cage, looking round contemp- 
tuously at the poorly-furnished room. But as she stood before 
them their glance did not follow her’s. The artist’s eye only saw 
her wonderful beauty and statuesque face, while his companion 
noted the clear resonance of her voice, which even in talking 
seemed to give notice of her singing powers. This little, spectacled 
man was apparently slow of speech, for he only eyed her critically, 
while his companion addressed her. The painter spoke in suave 
and persuasive tones; moreover, he was comely and well dressed, 
with no indications of Bohemian disorder about him. Vittoria’s 
eyes lighted up when he addressed her in pure Italian. 

‘“ You are Tito Dondi’s sister ; I will leave this note for him with 
you. If he is able, I should like him to sit to me all next week. 
He has spoken often of you to me; I wonder if I could persuade 
you to be my model for another picture?” An angry light came 
into her eyes, as she shook her head vehemently. 

“Me to be put in a picture, to be made one to be stared at by 
the crowd, that everyone in the street might point to—it is she! 
No never, never! They look at me, I cannot help that, but oh I 
hate them, those people of the street. Tito, he is different. He 
likes for people to speak and laugh with him, he likes to make the 
joy of everyone, even the little dirty children that he meets. Not 
so for me. I would be out of their reach, I would be above their 
heads, look down on them, trample them, let them worship. 
Those ugly, hard-voiced people were made for no other thing.” 

The artist looked with increasing admiration at her brightened 
colour and flashing eyes. The other man, through his spectacles, 
watched also the dramatic expression of her shoulders, as she, in 
imagination, drew away from the contamination of the people. 
The. tragic scorn of her voice wasintense. ‘ Superb,” he muttered 
beneath his breath. Her quick ears caught the word ; and, turning 
towards him, she, for the first time, flashed a smile at him. 

“My brother he did promise that one day a music gentleman 
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would come and hear me sing. But he has never come. Since 
then I did think that some day my voice might make me great 
and rich. I have sung all day, sung to make the notes come easy. 
I am tired of waiting. Signor, tell me, could I, with much learn- 
ing, sing like the people in the big theatre, that I did hear once in 
Milan? Oh it was fine! The gentlemen they did throw heaps 
and heaps of flowers, and one singer lady she did have a crown of 
gold with shining stones given to her. Ah, Dio, the thought of 
that crown, it has often made my heart burn.” 

She lifts her hands, one to each side of her massive throat, which 
is like a fair round pillar. The man in spectacles passes his hand 
through his hair before speaking. His voice has a strong guttural! 
accent, which Vittoria thinks is a most discordant sound. Yet she 
bends her attention upon him, even smiles towards him. 

“JT am what you call the music gentleman, and I heard you 
singing when I was downstairs. You seem to have a very fine 
voice; but, of course, it will need a long course of training to be 
of any use. Sing something more to me now—any little canzonet 
of your own country that is simple will do.” 

Faster and faster came Vittoria’s breath while he spoke. 
Beneath her bodice her heart was beating wildly, and the red 
beads rose and fell on her neck. Hope flashed brightly in her 
eyes. Again her lips parted in a radiant smile which revealed 
her white teeth. With a deeply-drawn sigh, as if at the 
reception of a long awaited joy, she said, “ Ah, I will do my best.” 

She bent her head for a moment in consideration, then lifting 
it again she broke into a little pathetic mountain song, with a 
sad refrain of lamentation. 

Neither of the listeners understood a word of the dialect she 
used, but the air was touching, and the dramatic changes of her 
voice indicated the drift of the song. 

“That will do, my dear. You have a great future before you. 
I will teach you for nothing.” 

Vittoria clapped her hands above her head, and then went down 
on her knees before this very commonplace looking ange! who 
opened the gates of an earthly paradise to her. 

“TI then shall soon be above the heads of the crowd. I- 
Vittoria Dondi shall one day have great lords and ladies listening 
to my words and longing to be in my place. I shall eat and 
drink well every day, and shall wear rich silks, and gold and 
silver necklaces. My voice, then, it will do all this forme? Ah! 
then shall I ever want to go back to our land? Do not, I implore 
you, gracious signor, suffer Tito to drag me again to the 
mountains. There I shall have no good friend to teach me, 
or to care for my singing. That country it is nothing to me 
with none to know if Iam great. It could to me be no happiness 
to live once again in Serano. It would be cruel to take me back 
to the poor drudgery life of that village.” 
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She kisses the rough hands, the unclean nails she weeps over. 
Her fastidious taste is forgotten for once. The men hear no 
selfish ring in her words, perceive no seed of corruption in her 
hopes: they only see her exceeding beauty, and give ear to the 
pathetic tones of her thrilling voice. 

* * * * 

Tito is still a model, and has learned to sit patiently, while he 
weaves bright dreams of a future life. He has accumulated 
modest sum in golden coins now, and he and Vittoria lodge on 
the first floor of the bird fancier’s shop. It is not a very splendid 
apartment, but it is more roomy than the one upstairs; and two 
windows admit more of the light which Tito loves. A year has 
passed since Vittoria began her lessons, and she has worked with 
unfailing industry. Both she and Tito are learning patience 
with different objects in view. Herr Schmidt sometimes lays 
his great hand upon her shoulder, saying, in his gruff tones— 

(good, my child. You will de, you will do.” 

Vittoria goes to him twice a week, and the days never 
seem long to her, as she practises dilige ntly in the hours that 
Tito is out. The bird fancier declares his birds are more sulky 
than ever now. ‘Tito sometimes talks to Vittoria of the pleasure 
it will give old friends in Serano to hear her singing, and _ by-and- 
bye who knows but what she may be admitted to the choir 
of San Lorenzo’s chureh. What an honour to her to be allowed 
to sing for the good God’s praise, who brought them back to the 
be loved home. Vittoria only smiles and casts down her eyes. 
These are not her thoughts of honour. Tito, as yet, knows nothing 
of her cherished notions of the stage. After her first wild out- 
burst of joy, discretion had said its word of warning.. She had 
begged Herr Schmidt to say nothing of that probability. Who 
could say? Perhaps Tito who had such queer notions might 
earry her back at once to Italy, where no one would take the 
trouble to teach an unknown country girl, and where she might 
sink into the obscurity of village life. That, Vittoria resolved she 
would never do. It is easy with Tito’s mode of life to conceal her 
hopes and plans. He only knows that the young sister is more 
cheerful, more beautiful every day, and that some kind gentleman, 
a friend of his artist patron, gives her singing lessons. He 
believes what she tells him, and he does not know that such 
lessons are very frequent, or that dramatic studies form part of 
her curriculum. 

“My pretty one, thou dost indeed look beautiful in thy new 
gown, but it is not of the shape and colours of our people. 
Thou art now like one of those old queens that in the galleries 
of Florence are so stately. To me it seems those skirts so flowing 
will to Amina’s cottage and our farm, be not suitable. Beloved 
so soon now it will be, before the winter is over, the time for us 
to return. That little farm-house high up on the hill-side, where 
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thou wert born, it will be ours once again, and thou shalt be its 
mistress. To me thou must not think that any other could give 
the joy of thy happy looks.” 

Tito wound his arms about her waist and looked down into the 
dark depths of her glorious eyes with no faint suspicion of the 
feelings that they hid. To Vittoria’s thinking Tito was an ideal- 
ist, an unpractical creature who weighed sentiment against -real 
gains. She said nothing now, and cast down her eyes ‘for fear he 
should see her contempt. The times were not ripe for speaking 
yet. The summer days creep on. August finds Herr Schmidt 
flown for his annual holiday and cleansing ceremonies——inward 
and outward—to his pet German bath. The West-end of London 
is an arid wilderness, and the shops are only filled with dirty finery 
and stale advertisements. It was hot and close in the little street ; 
not hot with the scented air and clear sunshine of the country, 
the atmosphere is only heavy with foul exhalations; and the sun 
blazes through clouds of smoke and human breath upon the dusty 
streets, whose pavements burn the feet like an oven’s floor. Seven 
Dials reeked with rotten vegetable smells, and costermongers’ 
barrows were piled with pulpy-looking fruit, sold ata cheap 1 rate. 
Yet its cheapness did not tempt, Tito. He sighed for melons and 
grapes, looking with fastidious eyes at carts of hairy, red goose- 
berries, and cherries whose natural polish had long ago disappeared. 
During these months Tito had plenty of leisure, for there were 
hardly any artists left in town. Some had hastened to the moun- 
tains of remote lands, and others buried themselves deep in lanes 
and country homes, where big elms and oaks made _ pleasant 

shadows, and apricots and pears were ripening against sunny walls. 

By-and-bye they would all troop back to their work, and Tito’s hours 
would no longer be at his disposal. Oh! how Tito’s soul thirsted in 
this interval for old familiar sights, “ Pazienou,” he would whisper 
to himself with his peculiar bright smile, “the day will come soon 
when thou and Vittoria will, like the swallows, wing thy way back 
to a happy land.” 

The Italian model was well known to a certain set of artists 
now. His rarely symmetrical proportions, joined to his handsome 
face and joyous manners, made him a favourite with all. They 
most of them knew his hopes and history ; and Tito found them after 
a time less cold and unsympathetic. Not much longer, not much 
longer, Tito would say, when he took his little canvas bag out of a 
drawer and counted the yellow sovereigns which represented home. 
How his great eyes were glorified with the radiance of anticipation. 
He looked out of the window but saw no dirty brick houses oppo- 
site. Street cries resounded in his ears but he heard them not. 
That wide-eyed gaze looked again across the fertile valley from 
the nestling cottage beneath the almond trees. He saw a green 
plain dotted with olive trees and white sheep, and a glistening 
river winding between poplars. How the poplars rustled, and how 
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sweet was the tinkle of the sheep-bells. Alas, for you, my poor 
Tito! Why does Vittoria come near and look at that little heap 
of gold with such an angry light in her eyes? Even a red gleam 
seems to _ across the money from them, or is it the shadow of 
her earrings? Blood-money, is it? ‘Tito feels her presence, 
though he does not see her face. The dream fades, and he knows 
that he is between four dingy walls in a breathless street. But 
she is still here near him. He draws down her head and kisses 
her soft, dewy lips. 

" Belov ed, in the winter-time, we will go. In January I shall 
redeem our farm.” 

He thinks he hears joy in her voice when she says almost 
whispering, “So soon!” He cannot see how the light fades from 
her face. 

October comes and Herr Schmidt returns with cleaner nails 
and shorter hair—he is even cleansed from tobacco smoke—in the 
glories of a new suit. He says Vittoria has worked well—has 
improved. One day, after Tito has recommenced his sittings, 
Herr Schmidt brings with him a burly, big-v oiced friend, and begs 
that Vittoria will go through her exercises in his presence. He 
shuts the window, for now he never suffers Vittoria to sing so 
publicly. She vocalises brilliantly, while Herr Schmidt now “and 
again indicates an exercise by pencil strokes. Her appearance 
and self-possessed bearing give no evidence of any shyness. 

“ T will bring her out in the spring,” says the big man, calmly, 
without a word of praise, as she concludes, with an elaborate 
roulade, a cascade of trills and shakes which gather as naturally 
in her swelling throat as in a bird’s. 

“Has she any dramatic capacity?” The manager spoke to 
Herr Schmidt as if he were bargaining for some deaf and dumb 
animal. His business-like manner did not altogether displease 
Vittoria, for she felt that such traffic argued her value. By-and- 
bye her time of triumph would come, and all these ladders which 
had helped her up would be at her feet. She showed she under- 
stood the man’s speech by a sudden lifting of her hands in tacit 
testimony. 

* You doubt the plastic capacity of a woman of that form. 
Human clay of that mould quickly takes shapes. (ott in 
Himmel! my friend, but you have not the perceptions which I did 
think. Vittoria, my child, you sing now to this gentleman the 
* Marseillaise.’” 

Obedient to his wish, she drew herself up to her full height, 
lifting her head and raising her eyes to a level above the men’s 
heads. She looked an incarnation of liberty, calling up an 
expression of fiery zeal to her face. As the soul-stirring sounds 
burst forth with the most triumphant ring, the room seemed to 
shout forth echoes of patriotism. The men thrilled to the swelling 
tones, while Vittoria’s eyes blazed more and more as she went on. 
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The lofty bearing of her head, with the occasional uplifting of her 
hand, as if to beckon on some unseen followers, was sufficient 
pledge for an innate capacity for tragic performance, if the play 
of her feature had not confirmed it. 

“ Yes, she will be a great lyric artist. You are right, my friend, 
and your star shall set in the world of Seven Dials. Mdlle. 
we will make agreement shortly for your future career. The 
document, I will bring for you to sign.” Without any further 
parley the operatic manager wished her good morning, and with-. 
drew with his friend. Vittoria flew to her little glass. She kissed 
her own image with mad, delirious joy. 

“Ah! you beautiful one, your day of glory, it is near. I will 
be a queen of singing. I will rule men’s hearts, and not only the 
crowd will worship, but the great signors will love me and treat 
me with honour. That poor Tito, that brother who dreams of a 
simple life in Serano for me, well, he will learn to see it could not 
be. Ah! that indeed would be a cage with no chance of the door 
being opened. Now I will sing, I will rise on wings of power up 
to the highest heaven of fame.” 

* * * * * 

It is winter time. The chesnut-stall holders whom Tito patronised 
have been succeeded by skilful potatoe roasters. The streets are 
full of life and gaiety everywhere, for Christmas is only just past, 
and children home for the holidays are ever in quest of pleasure 
and companionship. It is the first week in January, when Tito 
takes Vittoria to a gorgeous pantomime. The performance did 
not please her. She looked angrily at her vulgar neighbours, who 
enjoyed themselves with lusty indifference to her proud looks. 
A bronzed young soldier, with several medals, sat near, and 
attracted by her lovely eyes, he made humble advances, respectful 
enough. She coldly refused his programme, and disdainfully 
turned aside when he purchased oranges. It annoyed Vittoria’ to 
see Tito laugh with such boyish enjoyment at the clown’s jokes. 
How could he be amused, or wonder at those transformation scenes 
with all those ugly women half clothed ? 

“ Cara, thou art tired,” said Tito, at last, turning to his silent 
companion. Her stony indifference, her unwillingness to join in 
the mirth that came so easily in their way, made him wonder. 
Why did she sit like a statue, unmoved to laughter or tears? Ah, 
Tito! your life of laughter and tears is no longer for her. Vittoria 
has abandoned the last remains of a national dress, and instead. of 
plaiting her hair in broad braids, she does her best to ape the 
fashionable puffs and chignons she sees. Now she wears a cheap 
stuff gown, made after a modern style. She cannot help the lines 
of her figure being so grandly moulded, that any stuff she wears 

seems to take a different form from the conventional one. The 
olive-green shade of her dress, with the clouded amber beads round 
her neck and in her ears—Tito’s new year’s gift—harmonise with 
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her rich colouring. The most ignorant spectator recognises Tito 
and his sister as foreigners. At the proposition to leave the 
theatre she nodded her head. As to Tito, any thought of his own 
enjoyment never presented itself, as he struggled, with polite 
smiles, to make a way for her through the crowd. Yet, when 
those smiles faded, something of sad regret lingered about Tito’s 
face. It grieved him that he could give her no pleasure which 
she really” could enjoy. He was always considering ways and 
means to bring gladness to her face. To him a visit to a 
picture gallery, a seat high aloft in the gallery of a theatre, the 
sight of “flowers in shop windows, a barrel organ playing a well- 
known air, were matters of interest and delight. 

“ Vittoria mine, I will give thee to-night a feast supper. We 
will go to that Italian restaurant which thou dost love best.” 

So Tito, who cares little for himself what he eats or drinks, who 
dines often on an apple and a piece of bread, expends, not without 
a pang, some extra shillings. It is only a fitful smile at the best 
which lights up her face. It fades very quickly. She is angry 
because a waiter, newly-arrived, holds friendly converse with Tito 
in their native tongue. He addresses her, too, with respect, and 
Tito looks grieved at her curt responses. She did not want to 
talk of their country, to hear what the harvest had been, and 
for how long this winter the snow had been seen on the mountains. 
Though Tito drank hardly any wine he replenished her glass fre- 
quently. She ate silently of the maccaroni and sausage and 
cheese, while he watched her and invented little jokes to win a 
response. A dark crimson curtain behind her, showed up the 
rich tints of her skin, and heightened the glow of her beautiful 
eyes. Tito had an intuitive love of beautiful things, and the sight 
pleased him well. 

Going home that night, threading their way on uneven pave- 
ments, through narrow alleys and dirty streets, Tito told her that 
next week the ‘y would take their flight south. There were no 
preparations to be made, and their lodgings they could give up at 
a short notice. She listened silently to his arrangements, making 
no comment whatever. 

* Ah! blessed sunshine that it will be. Think thou, my little 
one, of the fair carpet of bright flowers we shall tread this spring. 
These stones they hurt thy tender feet, these town odours every- 
where, they are poisonous. Indeed, thy singing will go up in th» 
morning like the lark’s voice, straight to God, while thou dos‘ 
drive our cattle on to the mountain side.” 

Vittoria half withdrew her hand from its resting place on his arm. 

“Then, Tito, thou art quite resolved that thou wilt always be 
poor. If thou wert to be here longer, thou couldst still go on 
making much money.” 

He laughed so clearly and so joyously. In Tito’s laugh there 
was something of a child’s glee. 
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“Caria, what is money of itself to me? I care not for its 
glitter, its touch it is hard, it has no good taste or smell. Ah! 
no, the love of gold it is not in me. My only desire has ever been 
to win back the home which poverty and misfortune took from us. 
When our farm it did slip from our hold, and we came with la 
madre to this cold country to seek a new way of livi ing, in my 
heart the sad feeling of loss did weigh so heavy. Ah! it is a great 
pain to be absent long from the land of your birth.” 

Vittoria shook herself quite free from his support now. The 
gas lamp shone down upon a heavy frown on her brow, and she 
clenched her teeth while he spoke. 

“ But, Tito, if now by any chance thou wert to lose thy money, 
thou couldst not go, thou wouldst remain in England yet a long 
time, Is it not so?” 

The young brother’s voice was full of confidence as he replied— 

‘Lose it, Carina, how could that be? None know but thou 
where the bag is concealed, and who is there that ever visits our 
chamber ? ” 

After Tito has said good-night to Vittoria with all the usual 
endearments, he mounts to the little cupboard where he sleeps” on 
the attic story. 

The girl double locks the door, and places a towel over the key- 
hole. Then from the drawer where Tito’s savings are hidden, she 
draws forth the canvas purse. She counts the golden sovereigns 
slowly, and kisses them with delirious passion before she replaces 
them. 

‘arly the next morning, the young model goes away to Hamp- 
stead for a long day’s sitting. He does not tell her that he means to 
walk the whole way. 

He lingers before he leaves her to-day, and moved by some 

vague impulse, he comes back up the stairs after he has left. her. 

“Vittoria, my little one, to me it seems that thou art pale. 
Do not thou stay indoors, or sing too much to weary thee. Take 
the little child. from below, and go for a walk amongst the gay 
shops.” | 

She nods her head, saying, * Yes, I will go,” and smiles gaily 
at him as he kisses his hand to her from the doorway. 

* * * * * 

It is quite dark when Tito gets home. He has again saved an 
omnibus fare by walking all the distance. With the sixpence gained 
he buys violets for V ittoria. There is no light on the stairs, but 
he creeps up cautiously, knowing every turn and angle, even every 
creaky board. The door of the sitting-room is ajar, and the gas is 
not yet lit. The embers in the grate are almost extinct. It is 
unlike Vittoria to be so saving of fuel. 

“Carma, art thou then asleep?” No reply comes to Tito’s 
words. “Ah! naughty one, thou dost love the shops so well, thou 
art not yet returned.” He strikes a light, and his first care is to 
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place the violets in a tumbler of water. Now, looking round the 
room, it appears to him unusually orderly; Vittoria always made an 
artistic disorder with her music and her scarfs. No loose sheets 
fluttered on the sofa. The bright-coloured pin-cushion, and the 
little open work-box with its mirror, were gone from their places. 
A cold chill crept over Tito, he stirred the embers, and put on 
coals, and in doing so upset a box of dominoes whieh stood ona 
low shelf. The rattle of the falling ivories startled him. As he 
replaced them he glanced across the room, and a note on the chest 
of drawers caught his attention. An appointment from some artist, 
of course. How chilly it was to-night, he thought, as the cold 
shudder again passed over him. How late the little one was, and 
she never loved to be out in the dark. He advanced his hand 
towards the note, and took it up without seeing the superscription 
on the envelope, which was placed downwards. Then he turned 
it round, and all the rich blood faded out of his face. Vittoria 
wrote badly enough, but the handwriting is legible to him. He 
staggers backwards against the wall and reads— 


‘¢ BROTHER—I could not live any longer with thee to be forced back 
to our own land, without tasting the joy of my power. Iam tobe 
a great singer, the master tells me: to thee, it was no use to speak 
of the stage. I know thou dost think it is no life for a good girl ; 
thou art foolish, prejudiced in thy ways of thinking which are so 
simple. Dost thou consider what a life to me, in far away Serano, 
would be? amongst those people so poor and ignorant, with just 
enough for daily “bread, and knowing all the time, that I, such 
money by the opening of my lips could make. Thou also must 
wait yet awhile before retur ning, and perhaps thou too wilt change 
thy mind. It has become needful for me to live with a lady 
actress who will teach me stage ways. I have taken thy money- 
bag with me to pay her, and to buy the things that are necessary. 
By- -and-bye, after April, I will be at the opera, where thou wilt 
find me. I shall earn gold, and then thou shalt have thine own 
again, and go back to thy poor village life if thou wilt. 


“© VITTORIA.” 


The boy’s face was fixed, and of that terror-stricken grey look, 
which is like the shadow of death. Indeed, for Tito a sort of death 
had come ; his beautiful eyes were quite dull and meaningless. 
The cruel letter dropped out of his hands to the floor. He saw 
Vittoria, his little companion, once again a barefooted child. She 
was crowned with flowers amongst her playmates, and, as their 
queen, showed pretty despotic ways, which made her elders laugh. 
Once more he recalled her one Easter time veiled in flowing white 
going to her first communion. He had gently chidden her for her 

eagerness to walk first in the procession of young girls, while he 
clasped the long-coveted pearl necklace round her soft neck— 
beads which he had procured at the cost of new shoes to himself. 
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* La piu bella di tutti,” he had heard whispered on all sides in the 
church, and he had watched the lovely flush of gratification cree) 
up to her face even, while she was kneeling at the altar. How 
hard and impatient had been her words to la madre when she lay 
sick unto death in this foreign land; such scenes, such recollec- 
tions, each of which carries a stab with it,rise up before Tito’s 
eyes. The money, that was nothing; but ah! the child she had 
left him. He had failed to make her happy. Had he been too hard 
on her because she was young, and loved the things which belonged 
to rich people and were not for the children of peasants ? A child 
of the peasant people she would never be again. The little one had 
ruthlessly broken the ties of blood and birth; she had renounced 
her country, her people, and even her God. At last a look of life 
came back to the large eyes; slowly Tito looked round the room, 
and one by one the heavy drops gathered and fell. Such 
slow, such sad tears. He saw the wooden crucifix la madre had 
cherished and kissed with her last breath. He fell upon his knees 
before it, with his young head bowed in anguish in his hands. 
Alas! Vittoria had never loved to pray at the Redeemer’s feet ; 
she had even grudged the tapers, which Tito’s piety gave weekly to 
the Madonna’s altar. Though heavy sobs shake his frame Tito’s 
words are audible— 

** Oh Blessed God, who dost know what it is to suffer, look upon 
my pain and have pity upon my lamb who is such a fair flower. 
I fear that wicked men and love of the world will turn her heart 
from Thee. Look not upon the sin of taking the money as any 
robbery to me. I give it her so gladly. It was but for her 
happiness, her peace, I sought it; I thought the land of our birth 
would bring back smiles and content to her. It seems that her 
happiness will come to her in another way. Mother of God, bless 
my little one, and in this new life of danger which she chooses, do 
thou look in pity upon her.” 

Then Tito knelt voiceless for a long time at the feet of the 
Saviour’s image. At last, tired out by bodily weariness and heavy 
sorrow, he fell asleep upon the floor, and dreamed he heard the 
lowing of the cattle in his native valley, and that Vittoria, gay and 


happy in her old contadina dress, smiled upon him. 
* aa * * * * * 


Tito is still alixe. After a time he did go back to the moun- 
tains ; only to Tito the almond trees were not so sweet as of old, 
and the voice of the Sark would bring tears to his great sad eyes. 
The fairs and dancing in the village he never went to. Now he is 
a grave man of thirty, and cultivates his little domain at Serano 
with unflagging industry. Sometimes when he goes down to the 
city of lilies he buys a paper, and reads of Vittoria as a queen of 
song—a lyric artist of world-wide renown. 

H. K. 
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IT is now some twenty years ago since Mr. Morley announced 
his intention of writing a Life of Richard Cobden, and advertise- 
ments of the intended work actually appeared in the newspapers. 
Fora long time the intended work appeared to be remanded to the 
limbo of good intentions, to keep company with the intended 
History of Human Error, by Pisistratus Caxton, and the History 
of the Bourbon Restoration, once promised by Lord Macaulay. 
Mr. Morley is a man of fixity and intensity of purpose. When he 


first boldly announced his book, he could have little e xpectation of 


being assisted by Cobden’s friends and having possession of all the 
available Cobden materials. In the midst of his « engagements as 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and of the Fortnightly Review 
he has persevered in what will prove incomparably the best and 
most popular of his biographies. Mr. G. Barnett Smith having 
published a usefulfand deservedly popular Life of Mr. Gladstone, 
has been engaged to issue a pendant biography memoir of Mr. 
Bright. No one can study these two works in their combination 
without interest and instruction, without obtaining a firm grasp 
of our Victorian annals, and without a keen human interest in 
the fortunes and characters of the illustrious twin-statesmen of 
the Corn Law agitation. The character of our English statesman 
is part and parcel of the possession of the country, and now that 
the sounds of rancour and controversy have grown dim and faint, we 
may hope that all thinking Englishmen may arrive at an impartial 
estimate, whatever may be the colour of our political opinions, 
and recognize, wherever they are found, the evidences of genius 
and worth. 

The biography of Cobden is by far the richest in personal details, 
but both here and in the Life of Bright we recognize too uni- 
formly laudable a vein. We mix the shades and eccentricities 
which make up the complex creature, man. We have no confession 
of human weakness, very little in the way of traits of domestic 
character. Mr. Morley belongs to the school of philosophical 
Radicalism, and it is almost below his tone of discussion to enter 
into these comparative trivialities which are the delight of those 
who really love their heroes. When he enters upon personal 
details he does so sparingly, and has no mind to satisfy mere 
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curiosity. My. Barnett Smith has also obtained access to sources 
of private information, but still there is rather a flavour of old 
newspapers. Mr. Morley’s work is of greater calibre, has taken 
more time, and in every sense is a more original work. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Smith that he gives us an index which Bayle 
used to call “the soul ” of a book, a personal attention to the com- 
fort of his readers which has been neglected by Mr. Morley. The 
remarkable dualism that pervaded the careers of Bright and 
Cobden has been singularly prolonged by the appearance of these 
synchronous biographies. Mr. Cobden was the elder by seven 
and Mr. Bright has been the survivor by fifteen years. They have 
been the Orestes and Pylades of modern politics. They worked 
together in politics for the promotion of common aims, as 
Erkmann and Chatrian have worked together in literature for the 
dissipation of the Napoleonic legend. The two men exactly 
complemented each other in their mental characteristics. The 
“ancients ” likened logic to the closed fist and rhetoric to the 
open palm. Cobden supplied the logic and Bright the rhetoric to 
the extreme left of the English Parliament. For thirty years the 
friendship never wavered, though there must have been moments 
when it was tried. So long a friendship supplies some thrilling 
touches of pathos. Cobden first sought out Mr. Bright when the 
young wife of the latter was lying dead, and sought to mitigate 
his sorrow by urging him to a crusade to give the toiling suffering 
millions their daily bread “unleavened by a sense of injustice.” “I 
little knew how much I loved him,” said Mr. Bright, with eloquent 
simplicity, in the House of Commons, “ until I lost him.” 

We will proceed first with some words respecting the elder 
statesman. Mr. Morley’s opening paragraph is written in a rhe- 
torical vein, which does‘not quite suit him, and, which, indeed, he 
speedily abandons. We have some bathos about “ponds flashing 
in the sunlight,” and he speaks of Cobden’s birthplace being in 
sight of “the dark clump of sentinel firs at Chanectonbury, where 
one may look forth over the glistening flood of the Channel, or 
hear the waters beat upon the shore.” Now, if Mr. Morley will 
take the word of one who has frequently climbed to the top of 
Chanctonbury, we can assure him that, being some six miles from 
the sea, it is quite impossible to hear the sound of the waves. 
Cobden was born at an old farm-house at Heyshoot, near Midhurst. 
When the national testimonial—between £70,000 and £80,000— 
was presented to him, he repurchased the old house with a small 
estate. In 1850 we find him writing: “The roof which now 
shelters me is that under which I was born, and the room where I 
now sleep is the one in which I first drew breath. It is an old 
farm-house, which had for many years been turned into labourers’ 
cottages. Subsequently, Mr. Cobden built himself another house, 
which is described in Murray’s Handbook as “ a plain white house, 
with a prospect tower, and is very near the farm-house in which he 
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was born.” Between the early life at Heyshoot and its repossession 
lay how chequered and crowded a career, the poor childhood, the 
sufte ‘ring boyhood, the struggles of the young commercial traveller, 
and of the commencing merchant, until the private history is 
completely merged in the broad tide of the national destinies. 

It is by their campaign against the Corn Laws that the two men 
will be chiefly remembered. It occupied only a section of their 
lives. The story occupies little more than a third of Mr. 
Barnett Smith’s first volume. But there is a force, a unity, a 
completeness, a triumph about. the Corn Law struggle which is 
absolutely unique. It isa great epic of a kind. The story has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. We have heard a great deal 
about the Seven Years’ War of History. This also was a seven 
years’ war, albeit in a time of peace. The cry of the Leaguers 
was almost sublime in its force, simplicity and directness. 
It was a daily cry for daily bread. The principles of Free Trade 
are at the present moment undergoing some process of re-sifting. 
Other nations are drawing closer the bonds of Protection, and in a 
state of suffering some are enquiring whether retaliatory measures 
should not be adopted. The publication of these memoirs is 
opportune as enlightening a generation that knew not Cobden and 
Bright in their prime on the merits of this great debate. It is 
mainly owing to Bright and Cobden that whatever may be the 
trials in store for this country, so long as their system endures 
there will never be a dearth of cheap food in the land. These 
volumes, moreover, will make the country understand, what has 
always, indeed, been felt with more or less distinctness, how great 


has been the endurance, the disinterestedness, the intrepidity of 


these men. To them their agitation was a religious crusade; the 
deepest sources of feeling and morality were stirred in their own 


hearts, and helped them to arouse such feelings in the hearts of 


others. The very stars in their courses fought in their favour. 
The incursion of a little insect in the national food of Ireland 
opened the ports of the world to store our coasts with grain. That 
great statesman, Sir Robert Peel, who felt, as we read in a 
remarkable communication first published i in Mr. Morley’s work, 
that he could with his Parliamentary majority for years resist Free 
Trade, was convinced by the plain, unadorned eloque nee of Richard 

Cobden. He and John Bright had great gifts and powers, minds 
insatiable of knowledge, accurate observation, travel, experience, 
eloquence, but they could not have wrought their great economic 
revolution unless their hearts had been roused and their cause a 
righteous one. 

We believe that in the impartial estimate of posterity those 
great qualities and achievements will not be found without a 
measure of shadow and counterbalance. The minds of the two 
heroes have essentially moved in a groove. They have been 
possessed, out and out, through and through, by a few dominant 
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ideas. Mr. Bright’s genius is like an impetuous river forcing 
itself between narrow rocky barriers. His very narrowness has 
been a help to him, and has given force and directness to his 
efforts. He has always done his work between a pair of moral 
blinkers. He sees what is before him, and he goes straight to the 
mark. The philosophic calmness, which takes due note of all 
surroundings, would have been an hindrance to his peculiar work. 

For an earnest and devout disciple of the Quaker persuasion he 
has been as militant as possible, and has done more than any 
other man of his age to set class against class and interest against 
interest. When Lord Palmerston first offered a seat in the 
Cabinet to Mr. Cobden he explained that he could not offer a 
seat to Mr. Bright, not because he had fiercely assailed indi- 
viduals, for in our political life such assaults are given and 
taken freely on every side, but because he had attacked whole 
classes. The class se dulously selected for these envenomed assaults 
by Mr. Bright was the aristocracy. Much that he said was 
painfully unjust, and this is probably what he now feels him- 
self in the mellow evening of his days, now that he has com- 
paratively become, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, “ an extinct 
voleano.” He called the army a gigantic system of outdoor 
relief for the aristocracy. He considered that they were in 
favour of war simply on behalf of their own interest. This is an 
unfounded reflection on the patriotism of a large section of his 
fellow-countrymen. He might have remembered that war taxes, 
being toa great extent income tax, fall with a peculiar severity 
on the territorial classes.) When he spoke with deepest 
feeling in the course of the Crimean war, of three-fourths of 
the ladies in the galleries of the House of Lords being in 
mourning, he might have reflected that this maligned class had 
not only lost treasure but sons, husbands, and brothers in the 
conflict. He might have reflected that thé trade families of 
Manchester have largely recruited the army. His own Lanca- 
shire has contributed far more than its share of officers to the 
heavy dragoons. Similarly we find Mr. Cobden asking, “ How 
could your aristocracy endure without this expenditure for wars 
and armaments? Could not a less worthy and inhuman method 
of supporting them be hit upon?” The words were used before 
the Abolition of Purchase. The simple fact that the margin 
between the pay of officers and the interest on the price of 
commission was so smal] suggests the inference that if the aris- 
tocracy was supported by the army it would be an equally fair 
assertion that the army was supported by the aristocracy. — 

The connection of the two men with America is very interesting. 
Like the late Charles Dickens, Mr. Cobden twice visited the 
country with a long interval of years between, each time with 
intense shrewd observation, and abundantly testifying to the vast 
progress that had been made in the interval. Mr. Cobden was half 
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an American, or more than half. He gave a deliberate prefer- 
ence to American institutions over those of his own country. 
Curiously enough Mr. Morley only devotes a single page to this 
second American visit. “ Everything that he saw delighted him. 
The material and moral progress since his visit in 1835 realized 
all his expectations.” It is a singular fact that when the quarrel 
between North and South broke out, Mr. Cobden was at first un- 
certain with which he should side. It was necessary that he should 
take a side—and he would, of course, take a side violently—but 
he was quite unsettled which side he should take. Mr. Bright 
struck the wavering balance. He remonstrated with his friend on 
his Southern proclivities. He represented to him that a break up 
of the American union would be a blow to the cause of freedom 
all over the world. Then Cobden “caved in.” Convinced by his 
friend’s arguments, he became as vehement a supporter of the 
North as Mr. Bright himself. Mr. Bright has never visited 
America. Mr. Barnett Smith prints for the first time a very 
interesting correspondence between him and President Hayes. 
The President and Mrs. Hayes invite him to be their guest at 
Washington, “and you will find in all parts of the country a 
disposition to make your stay with us in all respects agreeable 
to your own wishes in respect to the measure and the mode 
of our hospitality.” It is difficult to read without a touch of 
regret Mr. Bright’s reply: “I seem to have reached the age 
when voyages and travel have not only lost their charm but 
are become burdensome even to the thought, and when I dare 
not undertake to meet the expressions of good will which I am 
persuaded would await me from my frie nds in your country. 

I have suffered much during the past year from the heaviest of all 
rent bereavements, and I have lost, for a time at least, the 
spirit and the ene rgy which are needful to make a visit to America 
useful and ple asant.’ 

Mr. Cobden’s second grand achievement was only inferior to his 
part in the repeal of the Corn Laws. He again perfor med a great 
service to his country and humanity by accomplishing tlie 
Commercial Treaty with France. At the present time our com- 
mercial relations with France are undergoing anxious revision, and 
this portion of the work is replete with interest and instruction. 
It is one of a few beneficial effects of despotism that the Emperor 
ean accomplish such a treaty by a stroke of his pen, instead of wait- 
ing for the slow processes of political agitation and parliamentary 
discussion. Cobden visited Mr. Gladstone at Hawarde ‘n, and then 
discussed the subject with M. Chevallier and Lord Cowley at Paris. 
He had met Louis Napoleon at Lord Houghton’s after the un- 
successful attempt at Ham, and formed a low opinion of his 
capacity. This opinion at that moment was modified when he 
met the whilome exile in the position of absolute Emperor 
of France. Cobden kept a careful diary of his proceedings. Many 
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of his notes are curiously interesting. The Emperor hardly 
realized the force of his own words when he said to Cobden: 
“It is very difficult for France to make reforms; we make 
revolutions in France, not reforms.” Cobden thought Louis 
Napoleon both undignified and unheroic; but there was nothing 
hard or cold in his expression, and he gave Cobden the impression 
tliat he was capable of generous emotions. “I never had a better 
private pupil. He is a good listener, and put some very pertinent 
questions. The most remarkable fact respecting this man is that 
whilst the press and the popular sentiment attribute to him 
the most tortuous and deceptive policy, all who have business 
with him, without exception, give him the character of straight- 
forwardness and fairness.” The simplicity and homeliness of Mr. 
Cobden’s mind are strongly illustrated by such statements as 
these. The assumption of a captivating frankness and fairness 
is one of the most frequent and best worn instruments of a 
tortuous and deceptive nature. Those who watched the late 
Kmperor’s countenance in repose, as happened to the present 
writer for hours together, have found it utterly impassive, totally 
destitute of expression. The Emperor talked a good deal with 
Cobden, always smoking his interminable cigarette. His only 
affectation was a slight air of humility “ young ambition’s 
ladder.” He told Cobden that he was composing a dialogue be- 
tween an Englishman anda Frenchman, on the alarm about French 
aggression, and asked him if the editor of the 7vmes was likely 
to give it insertion. V ery few readers who read that paper in the 
Times were aware of the imperial authorship. But the Emperor 
was always too ready to send off zdées Napoléoniennes to the 
printers. “ Whilst we were in the midst of this familiar conver- 
sation, during which he smoked several cigarettes, the Empress 
entered the room, to whom I was introduced. She is a tall and 
graceful person, very amiable and gracious; butsher features were 
not entirely free from an expression of thoughtfulness, if not 
melancholy.” We have many notes of conversation with Prince 
Napoleon. “In speaking of the relation between England and 
France, he said that he knew from frequent conversations with 
the Emperor that he desired, dw fond de son cewr, to be at peace 
with England, and that he was led to this feeling by the perusal 
of the life of his uncle, whose fall was attributable to the hostility 
of England, whose wealth furnished the sinews of war to the 
whole of Europe. On one occasion after a conversation the 
Emperor asked Cobden to accept a vase for a souvenir. “I left 
my address in London,” writes Cobden, “where it might be 
delivered. I hope it will be of much value.” After his death 
it was sent it to the South Kensington Museum. We have 
a narrative of a remarkable conversation with Count Persigny, 
which in the light of future events, gives much illustration on 
the subject of the fall of the empire. “He expressed himself,” 
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says Cobden, “in strong terms to me on the subject of the 
present system of Government in France; says the Emperor has 
no independent responsible ministers; that he governs himself, 
in the minutest details of administration; that he has been 
gradually more and more assuming to himself all the powers of 
the State ; that he had not the genius of the first Napoleon, to 
whom his flatterers compared him, or his mastery of details; 
and that in attempting to interfere with everythirg nothing was 
properly superintended.” 

It is, indeed, curious to contrast Mr. Cobden’s appreciation of 
the good points of Louis Napoleon with his thorough detesta- 
tion of Lord Palmerston and all his works. Palmerston was 
Cobden’s béte notre. Cobden was quite Gallic in his outery 
against the war-like armaments of England. He abhorred the 
volunteer movement. He wished we did not hold a single acre 
in India. He was perfectly convinced that the Emperor bad no 
thoughts of ever invading England. There was not a more 
peaceable man in the whole world. It is hard to see how Cob- 
den could have seen into the subtle depths of Napoleon’s mind, 
and have deciphered its hidden characters. Mr. Morley inti- 
mates that Cobden knew well that Louis Napoleon was a mere 
gambler, but it does not appear that he ever laid this convic- 
tion to heart. There could be no certitude that a man of this 
character would not avail himself of any chance of successful 
aggression upon England that might present itself. We are 
perfectly convinced that it was an aoa itive which he fre- 
quently contemplated in his mind “Tis true that we have a 
faithful ally; but only the devil tii what he means!” wrote 
Mr. Tennyson in words which aroused the true instincts of 
the nation. The Emperor had showed the lust of territory 
in the annexation of Nice and Savoy, and later on we came 
to know all about his designs in regard to Belgium. Lord 
Palmerston knew the facts of history and of human nature, and 
doubtless also he rested much on the advice and warnings of the 
great Duke. We believe that it was a matter of the greatest un- 
certainty, that it came to a mere toss up, whether the fateful war 
of the Emperor should be with England or Prussia. When both 
are dear, Truth is dearer than Plato, as Aristotle put it; and we 
believe that Lord Palmerston, as the trustee of the nation’s safety 
and honour, was right in putting the nation in a posture of 
defence. At the present day when there is a desire to do justice 
to the antique massive characters of Bright and Cobden—a legiti- 
mate desire which will be stimulated ty the appearance of these 
two works—it is necessary, in the interests of justice and patriotism, 
to remember that Lord Palmerston, with all his faults, truly 
loved and served England. In spite of “my dear Mr. Cobden ” 
and “my dear Lord Palmerston ” the two men hated one another, 
as far as was possible, that is to say, for the gay nonchalance of 
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Palmerston, and the sweet and serious character of Cobden. Lord 
Palmerston was quite unjustified in one, at least, of his onslaughts 
on what was called the Peace-at-any-price party. He replied to 
one of Mr. Bright’s speeches by calling him the “ honourable and 
reverend gentleman,” and went on to inform him that “any 
opinion he may entertain either of me personally or of my conduct, 
private or political, is to me a matter of the most perfect in- 
difference.” “I went to the House on Monday,” wrote Lord 
Macaulay, “but for any pleasure I got I might as well have stayed 
away. I heard Bright say everything that I thought, and heard 
Palmerston and Graham expose themselves constantly. Palmer- 
ston’s want of temper, judgment and good-breeding was almost 
incredible. He did himself more harm in three minutes than all 
his enemies and detractors have been able to do him in twenty 
years. I came home quite dispirited.” 

Mr. Bright, at least, was quite free from Napoleonism. He 
made use of our famous phrase in reference to a state salute: “ | 
saw his perjured lips touch her hallowed cheek.” Mr. Cobden was 
a theoretical Republican; but Mr. Bright has ever been most 
thoroughly loyal to the Queen. When he was made a Cabinet 
Minister it was with the Queen’s special approval. Her Majesty 
telegraphed to him an expression of her sympathy in his great 
domestic bereavement. It is said, that in his personal relations 
with her Majesty, he has obtained a large measure of royal favour. 
Mr. Ayrton was so misguided as to comment on the infrequent 
public appearances of the Queen, and censured her for not recog- 
nising the people when they had largely gathered in front of one 
of her palaces. “I am not accustomed,” said Mr. Bright, “ to stand 
up in defence of those who are the possessors of crowns. But | 
could not sit and hear the observation without a sensation of 
wonder and of pain. I think there has been, by many persons, a 
great injustice done to the Queen in reference to,her desolate and 
widowed position. And I venture to say this, that a woman—be 
she the Queen of a great realm or the wife of one of your labouring 
men—who can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for the lost 
object of her life and affection, is not at all likely to be wanting in 
a great and generous sympathy with you.” It is remarkable that 
men, who, like Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton, have attacked the Queen, 
have received a kind of parliamentary extinction. Our own is not 
the only royalty with which Mr. Bright has had something to do. 
At Nice, in 1857, he had an interesting interview with the 
Empress of Russia, the widow of the Emperor Nicholas, at her own 
request. The Empress explained why she wished to see him, and 
said, “I know you have been just to my country.” Mr. Bright 
replied that he wished to be, and thought he had been, just to 
both countries. The Empress spoke with much feeling, saying 
she never could understand why England should have made war 
with Russia. Baron Mayendorf, her attendant, had lost a son at 
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Sebastopol, and the tears coursed down his cheek as he spoke of 


this loss to Mr. Bright. “The Empress is so good,” he said, “I 
love her as my mother.” 

The business relations of those celebrated men are well worth 
considering ; of both of them it may be said that they were soabsorbed 
in public affairs that they neglected their private interests. This 
was especially the case w ‘ith Mr. Cobden. So far, at least, as we are 
able to judge, he did not bring the foresight and prudence, with 
which we should have credited him, to the management of his own 
affairs. At one time the firm, of which he was the principal 
member, showed a profit of £23, 000 in a single year. It is hard to 
see how a business of such promise and performance could have 
gone, financially speaking, to the dogs. It may be said, that it was 
the want of Cobden’s controlling mind and head. Again and again 
he seems to have been on the point of withdrawing altoge ther 
from politics into the region of “urgent private affairs.” It was only 
the urgency of Mr. Bright, and the practical sympathy given him 
by his ‘frie nds, that induced him to persevere in his political pur- 
suits. But Mr. Cobden really does not seem to have been a good 
man of business. It is to be regretted that a portion of the energy 
with which he would reform the universe should not have been 
devoted to his private affairs. The testimonial of a considerable 
fortune presented to him was partly dissipated in imprudent 
American railway speculations ; another sum of forty thousand 
pounds was subscribed on his behalf, besides some large private 
contributions. The firm of John Bright and Brothers, at Rocha: ule, 
has always flourished. Mr. Bright was at one time vehe- 
mently attacked in reference to his own people. A gentleman, 
offering himself as a candidate to a popular constituency, very 
impr ude ntly, and on imperfect information, went out of his w: iy to 
attack Mr. Bright. This gentleman charged Mr. Bright with 
refusing to subscribe to the 4 Cotton Famine Re lief Fund, and with 
wishing to support the suffering workmen by loans, that he might 
have them as serfs at his beck and eall. The groundlessness of 
such assertions was very easily shown. Mr. sright, who hides an 
infinite amount of pugnacity under a meek Qu: aker’s exte rior, wrote 
to him ina genuine sle dge-hammer style: —* You wished to get 
into Parliament, and were not particular as to the path which 
might lead to it. You threw dirt during your canvass, doubtless 
knowi ing that, if needful, you could eat it afterwards. There are 
men who go through dirt to dignities, and I suspect you have no 
objection to be one of them.” Twelve hundred of the workpeople 
of the firm presented him with an address on the subject, and his 
fellow townsmen assembled in their town hall and did the same 
thing. Yet it is remarkable that Messrs. Cobden and Bright have 
never been able to divest themselves of their merely class sympa- 
thies and trade interests. Though so great an agitator himself, 
Mr. Cobden was not at all disposed to allow agitation among his 
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employés. He emphatically denies the right of workpeople to 
combine, which all the world allows. He is decidedly averse to 
trades unions. What has always struck us as the most unfavour- 
able feature in their career was their persistent opposition to the 
beneficent legislation which would fix and limit the hours of labour 
for women and children. They were opposed to Sir James 
Graham’s Twelve Hours’ Bill, and, of course, still more so to Lord 
Ashley’s Ten Hours’ Bill. Indeed, so suspicious were they on the 
sangeet that it was with difficulty Cobden gave Lord Ashley, albeit 

. free trader, credit for disinterestedness on the subject. He 
veleia a wily ruse on the part of the aristocracy. Their one 
remedy for all social evils was cheap bread, forgetting the divine 
truth that “man doth not live by bread alone.” In 1847 the Ten 
Hours’ Bill became law, and has worked quite as much good as the 
repeal of the Corn Law. It has inaugurated an era of beneficial 
legislation for the protection of labour. So, as Mr. Morley shrewdly 
remarks, “we find the rather amazing result, that in the country 
where Socialism has been less talked about than in any other 
country of Europe its principles have been most extensively 
applied.” It is with pleasure that we read in one of Mr. Bright’s 
speeches the aspirations that the hours of labour may be yet 
further shortened. In early days Mr. Bright contradicted in 
Parliament Macaulay’s assertion, that it was the duty of a State to 
educate its people. Here, too, the facts have happily proved against 
him, and he has also grown more fully in accordance with the state 
of public feeling. 

We now turn to a few of the lighter pages of those four 
ponderous volumes. There is some amount of interesting social] 
matter. At Paris “occasional relief was enjoyed in varied social 


intercourse. There were great official banquets with Ministers of 


State, blazing with stars and decorations. There were the balls 
and receptions of the Ministers’ wives, where Cobden ungallantly 
noted that the number of handsome toilettes was*more striking 
than the beauty of their wearers. ‘“‘ He was taken one day to see 
the studio of Ary Scheffer ; and on another day he went. with 
Clara Novello to visit Rossini at his villa at Passy.” ‘ Cobden was 
more than once a guest at the house of the Marquis de Boissy 
and the more famous Marquise, better known as the Countess 
Guiccioli. Cobden’s simple mind was surprised at the fact that, 
so far from —s lost caste by the notoriety of her relations with 
Lord Byron, the lady moved in the highest circles of Paris, and 
was much sought after.” He visited the Rivien ra, and saw a good 
deal of Prosper Mérimée, at Cannes, who considered that he was 
extremely interesting, and quite different to ordinary Englishmen. 
He went south in consequence of the advice of his physicians. 
He writes to his unfortunate brother, Frederick: “The Queen’s 
doctor, Sir James Clark, has written to offer to pay me a friendly 
visit, and to talk over the state of my constitution. He sent me a 
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croaking letter a year ago.” Everywhere abroad he was received 
by kings and princes with open arms, and had an interesting talk 
with the Pope PioNono. “At seven o’clock I was presented to the 
Pope in his private cabinet, where I found him in a white flannel 
friar’s dress, sitting at a small writing desk, surrounded with 
papers. The approach to this little room was through several 
lofty and spacious apartments. The curtained doors and the long 
Howing robes of the attendants reminded me, oddly enough, of my 
interview with Mehemet Ali, at Cairo. Pius IX. received me with 
a hearty and unaffected expression of pleasure at meeting one who 
had been concerned in a great and good work in England.” Here 
is a pretty home touch: “ Yesterday, while at Chichester, [ was 
very extravagant in the purchase of a great number of roses in 
pots, which I expect to-day, and which I shall have then taken out 
of the pots and placed in the garden. They are all of the autumn 
perpetual kinds. I intend to have a bed ‘of them on the rising 
ground just at the end of the house, not coming forward too far to 
interfere with the view of the Downs. I shall also have a bed in 
the front of the house. We shall shine - roses. The hollies and 
evergreens are still looking rather sorry and downeast. But, 
probably, with dry weather we shall soon see an improvement. 
The temperature is mild, and the wheats are looking vigorous. 
The nightingale and cuckoo are already heard in the hange ‘r, and 
the foliage of the woods is assuming a lively hue. I long for the 
time when we can be here with the children in the autumn. You 
will enjoy it beyond measure.” 

Qn one occasion Mr. Gladstone invited him to one of the official 
State dinners. “To tell you the truth,” Cobden replied, “I have 
never had the courage to get a Court costume; and as [ do not 
like being singular by coming in ordinary dress, [ will beg you to 
excuse me.” Cobden had a dread of being singular. He was 
practically a teetotaler, and all his sympathies were with teeto- 
talers, but he would not sign the pledge, that he might not attract 
attention in social intercourse by refusing to take wine. Mr. 
Bright took, we believe, a bolder course. He did not like to give 
up the Speaker’s dinners, which are very attractive in their way, 
neither did he choose to go in Court dress. On stating his 
difficulty to the Speaker, that great functionary requested him to 
come in any dress he liked. On one occasion Cobden writes: “I 
dined last Saturday at Labouchere’s, in Belgrave Square, and sat 
beside Lady , a very handsome, sprightly, unaffected dame. 
There was some very good singing after dinner. I have been 
obliged to mount a white cravat at these dinner parties, much 
against my will, but I found a black stock quite out of character. 
You see Iam getting on.’ 

Some words must be here said respecting the last days of Mr. 
Cobden. He had never been the same man since the death of his 
only son. He was a most promising youth, at school in Germany, 
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and his parents never knew of his illness till they heard that he 
was dead and buried. On Mrs. Cobden the blow fell with paralyz- 
ing effect. There were fears. both for her life and her reason. 
She had borne ev erything for her husband while he had been 
engaged in public business, and Mr. Cobden had resolved not to 
leave her for twenty-four hours, even if it involved the relinquish- 
ment of his seat. In the March of 1865 Mr. Bright had visited 
his friend at Midhurst. As they strolled through the woodland 
scenery, Mr. Cobden pointed to a little church in the distance, 
and said, “ My poor boy lies there, and I shall soon be with him.” 
His health had been much broken, and he suffered a good deal 
from bronchitis and nervous asthma. His last chance, if he could 
have given it to himself, lay in a prolonged residence in a 
southern country. He came up to London, in bleak March 
weather, that he might resist some proposals for Canadian forti- 
fications, which were opposed to his doctrines of peace. It would 
not be too much to say that to some extent Cobden was a martyr 
to his principles. He went into lodgings, in Suffolk street, that 
he Shee be near the Atheneum Club and the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Morley tells us very little about his last days, and 
his novissima verba. Probably there was not much to tell. 
Twelve years after his decease, Mr. Bright, in unveiling the 
Cobden: statue at Bradford, uttered the eulogium which he had 
been too overpowered to pronounce in the House of Commons. 
On this occasion Mr. Bright mentioned a touching incident of the 
funeral, which is recorded both by Mr. Morley and Mr. Barnett 
Smith. “Standing by me, and leaning on the coffin, was his 
sorrowing daughter, one whose attachment to her father was a 
passion hardly equalled amongst daughters. She said, ‘My 
father used to like me very much to read to him the Sermon 
on the Mount.’ His own life was to a large extent—lI speak it 
with reverence and hesitation—a sermon based upon that best and 
greatest of all sermons. His was a life of perpetual'self-sacrifice.’ 
The two most eloquent eulogiums immediately pronounced on 
Cobden were by men with whom Cobden and Bright were in 
scanty sympathy; one was by “that offspring of monstrous and 
adulterous birth, a spiritual peer ”—to quote Mr. Bright’s famous 
phrase—the late Bishop Wilberforce; the other by the great 
chief of the Tories, the late Lord Beaconsfield. It is a sign of the 
amenity and moderation of English politics that such should have 
been the case. The Bishop of Oxford, his neighbour in the country, 
said: “I feel his loss deeply. | think it is a great national loss. 
His gentleness of nature, the tenderness and frankness of his 
affections, his exceeding modesty, his love of truth, and his ready 
and kindly sympathy, these invested him with an unusual charm 
for me.” Mr. Disraeli struck even a higher note, which made an im- 
pression, says Mr. Morley, “which was almost religious,” and which 
reminds us of a celebrated passage, to which it is not inferior, in 
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Pericles’s Funeral Oration. ‘ There is this consolation,” said the 
leader of the Opposition, “remaining to us when we remember 
our unequalled and irreparable losses, that these great men are 
not altogether lost to us, that their words will be often quoted in 
this House, that their examples will often be referred to and 
appealed to, and that even their expressions may form a part of 
our discussions. There are, indeed, I may say, some members of 
Parliament who, though they may not be present, are still mem- 
bers of this house, are independent of dissolutions, of the c aprices 
of constituents, and even of the course of time. I think, sir, Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men. 1 believe when the verdict of 
posterity shall be recorded on his life and conduct, it will be said 
of him that he was, without doubt, the greatest political character 
the pure middle class of this country has yet produced, an orna- 
ment to the House of Commons, and an honour to E ngland.” 

At this point also we must leave Mr. Morley. We congratulate 
him on having found a subject which will come more home to the 
hearts and homes of his countrymen than that cycle of French 
biography to which he has given so much of his best work. His 
present volumes are free from the sceptical tone and little pedan- 
tries which have not helped, but have greatly detracted from his 
usefulness and popularity. The great duties of a biographer are 
reticence and self-denial. Mr. Morley never speaks himself when 
Mr. Cobden can speak on his own behalf. Much matter of his own 
that might have been expanded in the text is remanded to terse 
foot-notes. Mr. Cobden never speaks in old speeches, which are 
within the reach of all, but in letters and documents hitherto 
uncollected and unedited. Mr. Morley thoroughly appreciates 
and interprets to his countrymen the simple, antique, heroic 
character of Cobden. He even faithfully reflects his crotchets, 
oddities, and occasional unsoundness of view. There is one other 
English biography, which we could greatly wish Mr. Morley to 
attempt—that of his friend, John Stuart Mill, to whose seat at 
Westminster he so nearly succeeded. Mr. Morley is a Blackburn 
man, and, like Mr. Cobden, he has fought his way to a position 
of great eminence, and his intimate acquaintance with so many of 
the most remarkable men of our time, and his appreciation of the 
various forces and tendencies of his age, make his writings on 
contemporary subjects, very instructive in our own times, 
and will prove of infinite service to the thinkers and historians 
of the future. Mr. Morley’s repeated disappointment in the 
attempt to bring him into Parliament will have proved pro- 
pitious for the development of this work, and we have no doubt 
that his political opponents will sincerely hope that he may 
continue to give his undivided attention to his literary duties. 

Mr. Bright’s career since the loss of Cobden is very fully 
before the public. Mr. Barnett Smith brings it down almost to 
the date of the correction of his proof sheets. There was no reason 
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why Mr. Bright should not accept from Mr. Gladstone the place 
in the Cabinet which it was impossible that Mr. Cobden should 
accept from Lord Palmerston ; he was offered the India Office but 
he accepted the Board of Trade “where he might do some good 
and prevent some harm.” To ostracise himself from office would 
be effectually to bar himself from such useful and modest aims. 
He became a Cabinet minister with the heartiest sympathy of the 
country. The deepest regret was felt when he was obliged to 
resign on account of ill-health. In compulsory retirement Mr. 
jright had made himself one of the best scholars in English 
literature, and the effect is seen in his now classical speeches. A 
physician had fortunately recommended him to fly-fishing in 
Scottish lochs and streams, and this recreation pursued during 
many hours, for many months, has been followed by the 
happiest results. Mr. Bright is again a Cabinet Minister, 
we trust with a renewed ma of life and energy, and there 
are still gleams of the old manner that remind the world of 
the man who has made the happiest hits of humour and attained 
the loftiest heights of an almost electric eloquence. We all 
take a warm personal interest in hearing what Mr. Bright is 
about. It is curious that the statesman who has most bitterly 
attacked sinecures now enjoys a more sinecure seat than any 
man in the Cabinet. We are glad to hear that he enjoys 
in the recess quietude and good health. We rejoice when 
he has hooked a good salmon. If he writes a fierce little 
letter or makes a trenchant onslaught in an election speech, we 
are pleased that the ancient fires are still burning in their ashes. 
The ancients held that, it was not lawful to sacrifice to heroes 
before sunset. We trust that it is still long before sunset, and 
already he may “ read his history in a nation’s eyes.” 
ATTICUS. 
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AN OLD PLAY BILL. 


BY ARTHUR T. PASK. 

Wuat is this, now at last I find, 
Squeezed up under the trays ? 

What does it quaintly bring to mind ? 
Gleams of the sunny days! 





Dingy and brown, yet still the same 
(Fair subject for Cockney lays !) 
Bill of the play, with Robson’s name : 

“ Boots at the Swan ” he plays. 


Alack! the nights; the pit’s delights! 
Dear Billy, and Tom, and Joe! 

Alack! the squeeze and scrambling fights 
Made for the grand front row! 


And splendid rarebit, Guinness’ rare, 
Foaming, and rich, and brown! 

Supper, in faith, for gods to share, 
Though costing not a crown. 


And, then, the cheerful, chaunted glee 
Trolled in the “ Colonnade.” 

What tricks, what jokes, what lads as we 
Rare fun and frolic made ? 


But, humph! when old, and stiff, and slow, 
Ne’er once could chance to please, 

That Guinness’ stout, that “ Chough and Crow,” 
Sweet-breads, or chops, or cheese! 


Bill of the play! Bill of the play! 
Woeful and sad it seems! 

Never a youth but “lost” its day, 
Fading with other dreams. 


As to the “ Boots ””—pshaw! such shoes 
Ne’er shall I ’tempt to save ; 

What good the “ Boots ”—come tender muse? 
Now I’ve one foot in the grave ! 
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ALLERTON TOWERS. 


A 2ovel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CupDLIP), 


AUTHOR OF “DENIS DONNE,” “PLAYED OUT,” “ EYRE OF BLENDON,” {«c. ' 


CHAPTER LY. 


IS SHE JEALOUS ? 


It is the morning after the dinner at the Palace, and Ethel 
Heatherley is out in the garden at the back of her mother’s pretty 
cottage, alone with thoughts that are not pleasant. 

She cannot help admitting to herself that she did like that 
brief, spasmodic bit of romance which flashed into her life so 
unexpectedly on the previous evening. She liked it at the time, 
and remembers it with blushes and pride, and pleasure now. 
And for doing this she knows she ought to be thoroughly ashamed 
of herself, for the man whom she is pledged to marry has 
announced that he is coming to have a serious talk with her 
this morning, and he is not the man-who has temporarily glorified 
existence for her with this flash of bright romance. 

“TI shall never forget you, never!” she keeps on repeating to 
herself, but, do all she can, she fails to utter the words with that 
drawing sweetness which had been in his tones when he uttered 
them. Did he, could he mean them? She hopes not; for of 
course she is engaged to Walter, and she loves him dearly, and 
wouldn’t do anything but marry him for the world. Still, did 
Lord Marcus mean them ? 

Marcus is a lovely name, too, she tells herself. His name, 
Marcus Boyne, attracts her more than his title, it’s so Irish, and so 
uncommon, and so exactly the gallant-sounding, fitting name for 
so gallant-looking a hero. How he rang out those words— 

“ With love like a rose at the stern of the wherry, 
There’s danger in rowing to Twickenham Town.” 
What an old prude the Bishop was for carping at such a sweet 
love-song. But no! it wasn’t the Bishop’s fault, poor old man ; it 
was Fanny who had prompted her father to find fault; it was 
Fanny’s jealousy, the foolish, spiteful thing; as if he would ever 
look at her, even if she, Ethel Heatherley, didn’t exist. 

Was he fickle, as Irishmen are, proverbially ? Would he forget 

her, as she had told him he would in a week? How she would 
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like to test him, and find him faithful and true; that is to say, 
how she would like to do it if Walter (dear, good Walter, who 
shouldwv’t be snubbed for anyone) didn’t exist; and Walter was 
coming in a moment, and Lord Marcus had said he would “never 
forget her, never!” 

She looks prettier this morning than she has ever looked in her 
life, and somehow or other she knows that she does so, and 
attributes this pleasing result rather to the effect of the new 
emotions which have been awakened in her by the brief romance 
of last night, than to the deliciously-tinted pale pink lawn dress, 
with its flounces and frills of white lace. New feelings, new 
emotions, new aspirations, new possibilities have entered in and 
taken possession of and beautified her, all through this bright 
glimpse she has had of an ardent man’s suddenly-dev shaped 
admiration and love. 

If he could only see her this morning he would surely like her 
better than ever. Jf he could only see her! Not that she wishes 
him to come, or to see her, or to think about her any more; but 
he had said he should “never forget her, never;” and after that 
what can she do but think of him a little, for a time at least. 

She is startled out of her meditations on this head abruptly, by 
a step close to her side, a hand on her shoulder, and a voice in her 
ear, saying, 

“ Ethel, darling, I’m afraid P’ve kept you waiting, but I’ve heard 
from my sister, offering to come and stay with me; she wants to 
come at once, and to bring a friend with her, so I’ve been about 
searching for lodgings, and the time has slipped away without my 
knowing it.” 

He stoops over her as he speaks as if to kiss her, but Ethel 
stands a little aloof, not angrily, nor coldly, but just as if a kiss 
from him were not in the programme at the moment. 

“‘T didn’t know you were late. I mean you haven’t kept me 
waiting,” Ethel says hurriedly, and then, seeing that Mr. Gifford 
looks hurt and surprised, she tries to throw a little extra interest 
into her next words. 

“I’m so glad your sister is coming, Walter, it will be so nice for 
you. But why are you getting lodgings for her? Why won’t she 
stay with you?” 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell you she is bringing a friend with her ? ” 

“ But why can’t the friend stay with you, too ? ” 

“The friend is a young lady, and it wouldn't be quite the 
thing for her to stay in a bachelor’s house.” 

“What nonsense! What utter nonsense! Not the proper 
thing to stay in a bachelor’s house, when the bachelor’s sister is 
with him. Such prudery and rubbish! I’ve no doubt she’s an 
old maid whom you wouldn’t look at; besides (with a gay, self- 
satisfied laugh), while I am in the way she needn’t be afraid of 
your falling in love with her, need she ?” 
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“ She’s not an old maid,” he says, with slight embarrassment. 

“Isn't she?” Ethel asks, quickly. “You told me your sister 
is twenty-nine or thirty, so I took it for granted that her friend 
would be equally aged. What is her name? Is she pretty?” 

“Very,” he says, emphatically. 

“Oh!” 

“Very pretty, and very clever, and —— 

“How pleased you must feel at the prospect of welcoming her,” 
Ethel interrupts with a little air of hauteur, that becomes her 
well, and that pleases Walter Gifford, because he fancies it 
betokens jealousy! Alas! for him and his short-sightedness. 
Ethel’s jealousy will never bring her nearer to him. His first 
instinct against the coming of his sister’s friend has been a 
correct one. Her presence will bring no peace to him. 

“T am not at all pleased, to tell the truth. I wish Mabel had 
come by herself, and then she could have stayed with me; as it 
is Miss Somerset has spoilt the pleasure of my sister’s visit, as 
far as I am concerned.” 

“Don’t you like Miss Somerset ? ” 

“My not wishing her to come has nothing to do with my 
liking, or not liking her. I’m annoyed because she will take 
Mabel into lodgings instead of letting her come to me, and sh« 
will engross my sister entirely.” 

“You either hate or love her very much, Walter,” Ethel 
says, gravely. ‘I wonder which it is?” 

“It certainly is not ‘love’ that I feel for the lady who is 
going to interfere with my plans for Mabel.” 

“ Then it has been love, now, hasn’t it? If she is less than a 
friend to you now, it is because she has at some period in the past 
been more than a friend. Won’t you trust me and tell me, 
Walter? I shouldn’t be the least bit annoyed or hurt. I’m 
not silly enough to fancy that I am the only one you have 
ever cared for. One can’t have one, and only ohe love in a 
life 

“T hoped that I was your first love, at any rate, Ethel; and 
told Bt that I had won you utterly.” 

“You shouldn’t tell yourself anything so foolish and dog-in-the- 
mangerish. Why should I only have the pleasure of being in 
love once, any more than the rest of my fellow-creatures? You’v 
half confessed already, at least, I’ve screwed it out of you, that 
you have been in love with this Miss Somerset, whatever you 
may be now. Why should I be different, and vow truly that 
youre the first and only one my heart has thought of for 
minute ?” 

“If I could think you were jealous, 
she laughs and stops him. 

“No, no, Walter! I’m not jealous, I’m only glad to find that 
I’m not so much, so everything to you, as I thought I was; it would 
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have frightened me to feel that you never had loved anybody, and 
never could love anybody but me; now I feel freer, oh! ever so 
much freer.” 

“T’m sorry that your assumption of facts, that you can’t verify, 
should give you such liberty of conscience. Miss Somerset is 
no more to me than any other person who intervenes between 
me and unfettered intercourse with my sister.” 

“You got red about her,” Ethel says, with a lively laugh, that 
seems to tell him she does not care whether he is in love 
with Miss Somerset or not. 

“T came to speak to you about something widely different, 
and that is your mother’s unjustifiable opposition to our engage- 
ment, after having given her free consent to it.” 

“Don’t call anything my mother does or says ‘unjustifiable,’ 
if you please.” 

“It is unjustifiable to profess perfect satisfaction with a man 
and his prospects one day, and then, suddenly, without any 
change having taken place in either, to find fault with both.” 

* Mother doesn’t find fault with you, as a man.” 

“She does with my position, and seems to distrust my 
power of improving it; and you don’t appear the least distressed 


-at her doing so. Why is this, Ethel? What has happened to 


change you from the dear, loving, devoted, staunch little girl 
you were that day you said you would be my wife? ” 

*‘ Please don’t use such words and such grand sentiments about 
it,” Ethel says, with unaffected distaste to the subject; ‘ you’re 
making it all big and important by the way you speak! Why 
can’t you let things be? Why can’t you drift on just as we are, 
contentedly, for a little time ?” 

‘Because I love you, Ethel, and can’t see you either taken 
from me, or drifting from me, without showing the pain I feel,” he 
says, with emotion. 

They have come away from the house, down along the winding 
paths that lead from the pretty, old-fashioned garden to the banks 
of the river, as he says this; and now they stand in silence for a 
time, looking down at the water, as it ripples and leaps now along 
quiet places, and now over big boulders. On the opposite side of 
the river, the palace grounds spread their stately, sheltered walks 
and lawns, and, presently looking across, Ethel sees, on one of 
these latter, Miss Templeton sitting on a rustic bench, under a 
deeply-drooping tree, looking down complacently at a manly form 
reclining on the grass at her feet. 

“Fanny and Mr. Grove don’t often come so far as this,” Ethel 
is saying, when the manly form starts to its feet, with an amount 

of activity that does not characterise Mr. Grove’s movements 
usually, and a strong, clear, young voice calls out, 

“‘ Hold hard there, will you, Miss Heatherley, and I'll cross over 
on some of these big stones,” and Ethel recognises the form and 
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voice of Lord Marcus Boyne, and cannot restrain an exclamation 
of glad delight as she does recognise him. 

This at the first blush of pleasure! A moment after she remem- 
bers that Lord Marcus can never be anything to her, and that her 
lover is by her side! Oh! the joy there ought to be in such a 
reflection! Oh! the flat pain there ¢s in it! 

(“That puppy here again !”) she hears Mr. Gifford mutter, and 
she can’t refrain from saying, 

“He’s manly and genticmanly, and bright and beautiful ! 
Why do you call him a‘ puppy,’ Walter ? ” 

“<« Beautiful!’ Whata word to use about a man! One gets a 
contempt for the man to whom it’s applied, even if one hadn’t 
it before.” 

“ Why?” Ethel asks, impetuously, as she eagerly watches Lord 
Marcus’s perilous passage across the boulders, over which the river 
is rushing tumultuously. “Why?” We use it about a sunset, 
and a horse, and a mountain ; why not about a man ?” 

“ Pshaw!” 

‘“There’s no argument against its use in that, anyway,” Ethel 
says, stubbornly. Then she drops her acknowledged lover’s arm, 
which has been holding her tightly this while, and goes off to 
meet the unacknowledged one, as he clambers up the bank, 
flushed and dripping from his exploit. 

“A modern Leander !” Miss Templeton shouts trom her dry and 
deserted position on the opposite lawn; but her spitefully sugges- 
tive words fall on Walter Gifford’s ears only, and deeply do they 
aggravate him. The others hear them not. Ethel is bending 
over the bank, holding an enthusiastic hand out to Lord Marcus, 
who is leaping up in most Leander-like fashion, quite oblivious of 
the jealous glances which are being hurled at them from either 
side of the bank. 

“‘T have come to tell you something,” Lord Marcus gasps, as he 
reaches level land. “I know you won’t care to hear its but, still, | 

can’t help wanting to tell you, and to hear you say you're sorry for 
me. Kenmare—he’s my brother, you know ?—is awfully ill, and 
I’m going home at once to see him; but I wouldn’t go without 
saying good-bye to you.” 

He is holding her hand, and looking into her face with his won- 
derful, glistening, aqua-marine. eyes, and she is tenderly touched, 
as it behoves a woman to be who hears of the sudden illness, which 
may possibly have a fatal termination, of one who is dear to one 
whom she loves. 

“Perhaps your brother will get better,” she blurts out, prosaic- 
ally ; “but, if you wanted to say good-bye to me, why were you 
lying on the lawn at Miss Templeton’s feet ? ” 

“‘ Because I had to take a message from Townley tothe Bishop ; 
and when I said I was coming on here to the cottage, she told me 
she expected you there this morning, and said I should miss you 
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if I didn’t wait. . Would you have been sorry? Would you have 
cared a bit, Ethel ?” 

“ Ethel,” Mr. Gifford shouts from a height a few yards above her, 
looking down with threatening eyes upon the fascinating, frivolous 
pair, * Ethel, I must go in five minutes, and I have many things 
to say to you.” 

“ Why the deuce doesn’t he say them and have done with it,” 
young Marcus Boyne mutters to himself discontentedly. He is 
mad with fate, love, everything this morning! and Ethei’s eyes 
are distracting him. Why are the “sweetest eyes were ever seen ” 
predestined to light the path of another man? Why may he not 
dare to ask her to definitely break all previous bonds, and share 
his fortunes with his heart to-day ? 

No, he cannot. There is that man on the little winding path 


‘above them proclaiming his rights in the cold, cavilling, displeased 


tone in which he says— 

“ Kthel, I must go in five minutes.” 

Wearily Ethel begins to ascend the winding path. What is she 
to say to Walter Gifford when she rejoins him ? Nothing ; abso- 
lutely nothing! She cannot thank him for waiting for her, for she 
has not wanted him to wait! She cannot profess to think that he 
will be glad to see Lord Marcus Boyne, because she knows that 
the young m: in’s name is as the root of bitterness to him! And 
if she does not do either of these things Walter may be righteously 
annoyed. 

“Ww hy, oh why, has any one but mother the right-to control 
me or find fault with me?” she s says to herself as she plods up the 
path, Lord Marcus affectionately at her heels. Then she meets 
Walter Gifford, and must say something. 

“You don’t know one another, I find? Mr. Gifford, let me 
introduce you to Lord Marcus Boyne; now come in and see 
mother,” she adds, with an air of relief, turning towards Lord 
AMT areus. 

“And you stay here with me,” Walter Gifford puts in, deci- 
sively. 

She looks from one to the other for a moment, and then makes 
up her mind that she cannot even seem to slight the man who is 
in sorrow about his brother. 

‘Lord Marcus’s will be rather a sad good-bye, Walter,” she says 
gently; “ you are going to your sister and her friend, whio are both 
full of spirits and life ; he is going to his dying brother. I think 
[ must stay with him and mother.” 

Walter Gifford stands back and folds his arms over his chest. 
In that moment he comes to a definite conclusion concerning the 
part he will play in this drama. Ethel shall go her own way for a 
year. At the end of that year he will either have the power to 
control her, or the will to resist her!’ What matter which? She 
shall go her own way now. 
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“It must be as you please,” he says, inclining his head, and 
Ethel lifts her bonnie, blooming face towards him and answers — 

“My pleasure is that you go “and enjoy yourself with your sister 
and Miss Somerset, for a time, and leave me to mother! Now, 
you can’t say J’m nasty, and exacting, and jealous.” 

“I wish to Heaven you were,” he says, piteously, but she is not 
listening to him. She is already running up the winding path, 
with Lord Marcus by her side. 

The young Irishman has all his woman-worshipping wits about 
him, for all the real trouble he is in about his brother. 

‘‘T knew it was on the cards that you couldn’t or wouldn’t see 
me if I came,” he says, with that bewitching humility which more 
than other form of pride compels a woman to surrender; “ but 
still, 1 thought ?’'d come and ask for your sympathy, though + you 
can’t give me your——" 

“Oh! don’t, don’t.” They are in the clematis-covered entrance- 
porch to the cottage now—a little place—the interior of which is « 
mass of tea-roses, stephanotis, gardenia, and giant mignonette. 
It is all so sweet that for a few moments poor Ethel feels sweetly 
astray. Then she recovers herself. 

“7 wish Mr. Gifford had come with us,” she says, rather mourn- 
fully. 

“If he had I shouldn’t be here now,” Lord Marcus cries. Then 
he goes — on one knee before her, and she can but hear what 
he has to s 

‘“ Ethel, - ae you, I love you; whatever comes, I shall come 
back and tell you so; Ethel, you are my star! Guide me back to 
you soon; forgive me for saying this new when he’s here, and | 
oughtn’t to say it, but ’m unhappy about my brother, and I want 
someone to love me. I mean I want to tell someone all about 
myself and what’s before me.” 

Ethel is leaning back against a shelf, her hands behind her, 
tightly clasping it, and he is standing before her, grief-stricken, 
bewilderingly handsome, and utterly oblivious of thie fact that 
the man she is pledged to marry is standing a few yards away 
from them, anathematising him. 

In response to his ardent appeal, Ethel, with the instinct for 
self-preservation which is inherent in her sex, says nothing ; 
but moves discreetly towards the inner hall, cooing out as she moves 

“Mother! mother! we want you! Are you not down, yet 
darling ?” and presently Mrs. Heatherley appears, all India muslin 
and surah and soft laces, looking her freshest, sweetest, airies' 
morning self in fact and, as with a quick glance she takes i in the 
whole situation ( for Walter Gifford is looming gloomily in the 
background), Ethel feels that the onus is off her! 

* Mother will manage them both,” she says to herself, with « 
sensation of relief, for it has not come to the pass yet, with her, 
that she desires to manage either of them apart from “ mother.” 
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“My dear boy,” Mrs. Heatherley says quiveringly, presently, 
when she has heard the reason why he has been recalled home, 
“my heart bids me go and help to nurse your brother; but my 
motives might be misconstrued if I volunteered for the service! 
What say you? Shall I go?” 

For a moment Lord Marcus thinks of his motherless, dying 
brother, away in the imposing but exceedingly ill-regulated Lrish 
castle, and is half inclined to accept the Quixotic offer. The next 
he looks at Ethel’s face, and reads her look of pained, scornful 
disapproval aright. 

“JT daren’t ask you, though I’d give all I have, or may have, in 
the world to get you and Ethel there,” he says with unwonted 
trembling and hesitation in his voice and manner. And Mrs. 
Heatherley looks at him with tears of maternal understanding in 
her eyes, and Ethel turns away hastily, and gets out to look for 
Walter Gifford. 

He is just about to depart when she comes, and it is in his 
heart to punish her for having been so long. 

“T had a hundred things to say to you, Ethel; but you have 
been so much taken up with Lord Marcus, that I must put them 
off till the evening.” 

“Or till another day—say till you’ve found lodgings for your 
sister and Miss Somerset,” she says calmly. 

“ Ethel! don’t send me off like this! and don’t be dazzled by 
that boy.” 

“That ‘boy,’ as you call him, is not in the ‘dazzling’ line of 
business, at present. He’s in grief, real grief, about his brother 
Kenmare.” 

“If Kenmare dies, he will be the Marquis. His grief is as real 
as all else about him,” Walter Gifford storms out; and Ethel can 
only say, “ Walter! how can you say it ? ” 





CHAPTER V. 
ENTER LILY. EXIT ETHEL. 

Mor than a week has elapsed. Mr. Gifford has found the most 
comfortable and picturesque lodgings for his sister and her friend 
that the heart of woman can desire, or the most exacting and 
fastidious nature of man can desire for her. 

Three lavender-scented rooms in a sweet farm house, called 
“The Uplands,” are placed at their service by one of the bonniest- 
faced housewives in the West counties. | 

Three old, raftered rooms, low and roomy, with quaint corner 
cupboards full of china, and long, queerly carved settles along the 
walls. Rooms that are full of the sweetness and light of the 
country, and, it may be told here, rooms into which Lily Somerset 
would rather die than enter, if she too had not an end to gain. 
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For she is one of the world’s spoilt darlings, and for her “ to 
rough it” in ever so slight a degree, is an extraordinary thing. 

It is the morning after their arrival at the Uplands—the farm- 
house that lies on the breezy borders of Allerton Towers—and the 
two ladies are sitting at their rather late breakfast, in the old oak- 
panelled, low-raftered sitting room which has been placed at their 
service. 

Anything more incongruous than these two friends are in 
appearance, manners, motives, habits, and aspirations cannot well 
be imagined. Mabel Gifford is a tall, stout, good-humoured, 
common-place looking woman of thirty, full of thriftiness, and 
excellent household ways, blessed with an eagle’s eye for the main 
chance. Notamean woman! Far be it from the chronicler of this 
portion of her blameless, uneventful career, to suggest that Mabel 
Gifford is endowed, in ever so slight a degree, with 
meanness. But essentially a thrifty, careful, saving woman, who, 
abhorring every form of luxury and extravagance for herself, is 
rather apt to be intolerant to it in others, 

Yet, see her now, the chosen friend and companion of Lily 
Somerset, a girl of four-and- twenty, whose fortunes are as fair as 
her most ‘lovely face—a girl who has never known what it is to 
deny herself anything that money can purchase, or which she has 
set her heart upon having—a girl to whom fine raiment is abso- 
lutely one of the chief necessaries of life, who invariably averts 
her eyes from the seamy side of everything, and who feels it 
rather hard that some one cannot bribe the sun to perpetually 
shine upon her —a self-indulgent, wilful, capricious, extravagant, 
exacting, ungrateful young lady, yet one for whom Mabel Gifford 
is willing to sacrifice her time, principles, occupations, sharply- 
defined rules of life, and personal independence. 

She does not puzzle her head much by trying to define the 
reason why she has gone into this bondage to one who, she feels 
dimly, will cast her off and do without her very buoyantly as soon 
as she no longer needs her. It is enough for Miss Gifford, who 
has no charms, no caprices, and but a very narrow fortune of her 
own, to shine in the reflected light of this glittering fairy queen, 
who is as fair, slender, graceful, and sweet to look upon as the lily 
whose name she bears. 

Miss Somerset is lying back in the most comfortable chair 
in the room, her long morning gown of cream Madras muslin and 
lace, floating away, in soft folds, around her fragile figure. Her 
beautifully shod, diminutive feet are stuck up on a chair in front 
of her. <A cup of chocolate is frothing on the table by her side, 
and Miss Gifford is just engaged in the critical task of selecting 
the daintiest bit of sweetbread in the dish, wherewith to tempt 
her (Lily’s) fitful appetite. 

“Put your hat on, Mabel, and go at once,” Miss Somerset is 
saying, after there has been a short pause in the conversation. 
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“Yes, dear. Go where?” Miss Gifford replies, acquiescently, 
but vaguely. 

“To your brother, of course. Oh, I forgot you didn’t know 
what I have been thinking about. I have just made up my mind 
that I won’t touch a thing, not a single thing, for breakfast, until 
I know what Mr. Gifford means by treating me in this exceedingly 
rude manner.” 

“Rude, my dear! Walter rude to you! He couldn’t be.” 

“It’s bearish of him not to have come to inguire for me this 
morning, after that hideous journey yesterday ; and I will not be 
treated with churlish discourtesy by any man, least of all by 
Walter Gifford. He must come, and make something like an 
apology to me, before I touch anything this morning; and if I go 
without my chocolate, I’m always ill, as you know; so go at once, 
please.” 

Mabel Gifford rises promptly, and puts on her hat; but she 
sighs as she does it, for she knows that her task is a hopeless one, 
and that when she comes back with it unfulfilled her loved tyrant 
will make her suffer for her inability to perform it. 

‘ You must remember that Walter’s time is not his own,” she 
says, feebly. 

* Then pray who’s is it?” Lily retorts, imperiously. 

“Well! a doctor, you know, must consider his patients before 
even his friends,” Miss Gifford says, humbly. 

‘TI will not have his patients considered before me; and he 
would never be fool enough to tell me that he does so,” Lily says, 
with smiling derision. ‘ You are blundering, as nti, you good, 
awkward old Mab, in your efforts to defend your brother } ; you 
had much better simply do as I tell you—go and tell him he must 
come at once. Leave the work of explanation to him.” 

It is in Miss Gifford’s mind to say, “Time was when Walter 
would have left every patient in the world for your sake, and then 
you drove him from you.” But she does not say it, for it is 
the fondest desire of her heart that these two shall come together 
again, and she humbly acknowledges that she is not gifted with 
the grace of uttering those seasonable words which may bring this 
desirable end about. 

The young surgeon’s house is in one of the most picturesque 
quarters of the old city, but the distance between it and the 
Uplands-farmhouse, where the two ladies are lodging, is as 
wide as Walter has been able to make it. His sister’s feet grow 
tired, and her soul grows sad as she walks it rapidly this 
morning, for she detects a meaning in his having placed them so 
far away. 

* He doesn’t want to be in the way of seeing her often, I’m 
afraid,” Mabel soliloquises, shaking her head. “And I really do 
believe, now, that she’s got to be fond of him, and finds she can’t 
do without him ; what a thing it would be for dear Walter. Five 
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thousand a year, and no one to interfere with the way she spends 
it! There’d be. an end of all the working and scraping, and 
toiling, and being beaten back by richer men, who can afford to 
make more flourish about what they do, if Walter will onl y love 
and trust her again.” 

Walter is just coming out of his surgery door, into the yard, 
where his stanhope is waiting for him. The stanhope “ looks 
prosperous,” Mabel thinks, for it is well built and well kept, and 
the big, powerfully modelled bay horse that stands between the 
shafts, has a satisfactory air of sleekness about: him, that reassures 
his owner’s sister. Still! “It is hard work, grinding work, for 
poor Walter to keep things up to the mark, I know,” his sister 
thinks, pityingly, as she steps across the yard towards him. Then 
ina moment it flashes across her, that he may be Lily Somerset’s 
husband, and the master of five thousand a year, if he pleases, 
and her pity resolves itself into a sensible, practical, earnest desire 
and intention, to see that he uses this opportunity aright. 

“You moving at this hour, after your journey, Mabel, ” he says, 
addressing her in cheerful accents, though he has no cheerfulness 
in his heart, for he has not seen Ethel since that day when he 
left her pouring out pity, that seemed to him misapplied, for Lord 
Marcus Boyne, about his brother Lord Kenmare. How, therefore, 
should cheerfulness and himself be “on terms” just now? 

“Yes, Walter, and I’m here without having had any breakfast, 


‘let me tell you,” Mabel says, querulously, and then, as she sees 


that he is about to step into his stanhope, she makes a sudden step 
forward, lays her hand on his arm, and arrests his further progress. 

‘* You must come back with me, Walter. Lily is—is hurt that 
you haven’t been over already; you'll come back with me now ?” 

Walter Gifford slowly takes out a note-book of imposing propor- 
tions, and reads a list of cases and the hours which he is bound to 
give to them. | 

“You see, Mabel, I have no time to give to you this morning,” 
he says, as he closes the note-book. 

“Not to me, but to her,” his sister pleads with unconscious 
pathos. 

** Nonsense, dear old girl.” He speaks.with affected unconcern 
and indifference, but within he is terribly moved. Why cannot 
this Syren cease to lure him now, when he is so nearly safely 
anchored in a far more holy love? Why cannot she cease to strive 
to distract him? Why—cannot she cease to be herself, in fact ? 

** Nonsense, dear old girl; my time is not my own. Present my 
compliments to Miss Somerset, and tell her that if she gets bilious 
or neuralgic down here, I will come to her at once, in pursuit of 
my calling; but while she is well and happy, she does not need 
me, and other people do.” 

He steps up into his stanhope as he speaks, and his sister im- 
perils all her limbs in striving to follow him. 
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“But, Walter! do listen!” 

Brightly he leans forward, holding the reins, and looking 
horribly ready to drive over her, she thinks. 

“Tam listening.” 

“Think Walter; think of what I shall have to endure when I 
go back without you! Lily is nervous this morning ; take her as 
one of the patients whom you will not neglect.” 

As his sister says this, Mr. Gifford thinks of Ethel, the girl he 
loves and longs to marry; of Ethel, the girl who seems so heartily 
disinclined to marry him just at present. Then across tne thought 
of her, comes another thought—a thought, lightning-like, of Lily, 
who is all flush and glow, and passionate resolve ! 

“With all my heart I wish Miss Somerset had selected another 
spot to recover her faded health in, and another medical adviser 
than myself; understand me, Mabel! I will not help Lily out in 
another sham! tell her so from me.” 

“If I dared to do it, she would be sitting in your surgery, 
when you came home to-day ; Walter! be sensible, be led by 
Lily and me.” 

*‘ Led! to what.” 

‘“ To be what you wanted to be once to her; Oh, Walter, do 
listen, think of her beauty, and sweetness, and money, think ! 1% 

“Of their all being the devil’s snares for me, and of how I 
won’t be snared,” he said coldly, “ go back to your friend Mabel, 
and tell her that I know now what self-preservation means, I 
shall not leave my duty at her bidding.” 

“And she wont touch a bit of breakfast till she sees you,” 
Mabel pleads as she sees the chances of her mission ending 
successfully, fading away. 

“Then I fear she will not breakfast to day,” he laughs, “ for 
when I come back from my rounds, I am due at Mrs. 
Heatherley’s.” 

“Who is Mrs. Heatherley ?” 

“She is Ethel’s mother, and Ethel is the girl I hope to 
make my wife.” 

“Walter!” 

“Why this announcement.” 

‘“‘T have never even heard of her.” 

“No;—I have kept my heart’s darling very close,” he says, 
meditatively. 

“Are you teasing and trying me? I hope you are Walter, 
for rather than go back and repeat what you have just said, as 
a truth, to Lily, I would—I dont know where, I wouldn’t go.” 

«“ Come up and have a quiet talk with me this evening Mabel,” 
he answers, for his sister’s manner and appearance is too flustered 
and heart-rending altogether, for him to hold further converse 
with her now. A strong, brawny woman dissolved in tears is a 
sight to make even strong men shudder and depart from it, 
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they themselves being the cause of the unseemly emotion being 
the more cogent reason why they are intolerant of it. 

“Tfthes is what I have come to Allerton Towers for, I could almost 
wish I had stayed at home, tho’ for months it has been the 
dearest wish of my heart to see you, Walter,” Miss Gifford says 
half to her brother and half to herself, as he drives away, and 
leaves her in the full morning light, clearly outlined and very 
warm, in his stable yard. 

Presently stepping daintily and tenderly across the paving 
stones, there comes a delicate little lady, vapourously dressed in 
raiment of the most gossamer-like grey. Intuitively Miss Gifford 
feels that this is an antagonist, and when with a pardoning smile 
the transparent intruder addresses her, the substantial sister feels 
that Walter’s path may be beset with other snares than his own 
untoward will. 

“ Has Mr. Gifford gone? Ah! how unfortunate I am, to be 
so late,” the pretty little lady in grey exclaims, disconsolately, 
and a conviction starts through Mabel’s mind, that this can be 
no other than the Mrs. Heatherley to whom Walter has declared 
he is due as soon as he has finished his rounds. 

“My brother is gone for several hours I believe,” Miss Gifford 
says, frigidly, and Mrs. Heatherley, with eyes wide open with 
perplexity and friendly feeling, murmurs: 

“Your brother, is it possible? I am delighted to meet such 
a sister of Mr. Gifford’s, for I take a deep interest in him, and 
have so often wished that. he had a wise sister near him.” 

“Tam the only sister he has, and I am near enough to him 
now,” Mabel says fluently. ‘“ As to my wiseness! we won’t say 
about that at present —as you are such a friend of Walter’s, I may 
venture to ask your name.” 

“Oh! Iam Mrs. Heatherley,” the fair little widow says, with 
the prettiest air of surprise imaginable. That anyone should be 
ignorant of her name, and status, is not at all in order at Allerton 
Towers. 

*‘Ethel’s mother! Miss Gifford cries, surprised out of prudence, 
and Mrs. Heatherley nods her head assentingly, and says: 

“Yes, Ethel is the name of my child, and now you have come, 
I almost regret that I have just made arrangements for taking 
her away for a time; she is so young, and as it is so terribly dull 
here, at last I have yielded to her unspoken plea for a change; we 
leave Allerton Towers just as you come to it, Miss Gifford; can 
anything be more unfortunate ?” 

Mrs. Heatherley does not even assume the shallow appearance 
of being sorry for the combination of circumstances which she 
is verbally regretting, and Mabel Gifford feels her face flushing 
with mortification. That Ethel’s mother is no more anxious for 
the engagement to last and the marriage eventually to come off 
than she herself, Walter’s sister, is, is evident to her, and it 
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angers her that it should be so. She can justify herself for 
undervaluing and lightly regarding the unknown Ethel. But 
that Mrs. Heatherley should presume to undervalue Walter, 
whom she knows, goads Walter’s sister into the utterance of words 
of indiscretion. 

“‘T have just heard something from my brother that makes me 
feel rather surprised at your daughter’s desire to go away from 
Allerton Towers,” Mabel says, stiffly; and Mrs. Heatherley 
aggravates the already aggravated sister still further by taking no 
notice of her remark. 

“When did you say you expected your brother home? I am 
most anxious to see him before I go, in order that he may pre- 
scribe for my neuralgia. You would hardly believe it, Miss 
Gifford, but I am a martyr to my nerves 4 

“ My brother will be home in the course of two or three hours,” 
Mabel interrupts. “Are you leaving so suddenly that you won’t 
wait to see him ?” 

“The train will not wait for us, my dear Miss Gifford,” the 
little widow says, graciously ; “we leave in an hour , T regret to say, 
as I should much like to have seen Mr. Gifford, so kind and nice 
as I have always found him; but the train, like the tide, waits for 
no man, you. know, and the hour j is fixed for us to join our friends 
ey St. Justs at the station; delightful people, Lord and Lady 

Just; I wish your brother knew more of them. We have 
ete little tour together. My Ethel is enthusiastic about 
scenery. If we had been. staying here, I should have begged you 
to be kind enough to come to the cottage and look at some of her 
sketches; as it is, unfortunately, all I can say is, good-bye, dear 
Miss Gifford, and I trust we may meet again.” 

Bewildered and annoyed as she is, still Mabel has no definite 
ground of offence against Mrs. Heatherley, and cannot, therefore, 
refuse to take the graciously proffered little hand which that 
lady extends. 

“But it seemed to sting me, Walter,” she says, by-and-bye, 
when she is reporting the interview to her astonished and 
aggrieved brother, who has not seen Ethel for a week! 

“Ethel, gone ! without a word to me! Impossible!” he says, 
sternly. But when he goes up to the cottage to have the 
“ mistake,” as he believes it to be, triumphantly rectified, he finds 
the place deserted and its occupants flown. 

The servants are “left in charge, on board-wages, for six weeks 
at least,” they tell him; but they cannot give him any address, as 
missus said “there was no need to forward letters; ev erything 
would keep till she came home.” 

He has a sharp tussle with his pride for a few minutes, and 
then he asks: 

“Ts there no note, no message for me, from Miss Heatherley ?” 
“ Not a line, nor a word, sir,” they tell him, cheerfully; and his 
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heart is aflame with wrath and fear. Instinctively he feels that 
Mrs. Heatherley is going to try the well known power absence 
has of making the heart grow fonder of—somebody else; and his 
jealous fancy vainly strives to paint the lucky man who will be 
fiendishly invited to join the party by that atrocious old match- 
maker, Lady St. Just. 

ae And, unless Ethel writes to me, I can’t send her a line, pray- 
ing her to be staunch,” he tells himself, miserably ; ‘her mother 
has planned it well! I can’t combat that false’ little fairy, who 
looks as innocent as a harebell. She has planned it well! And 
she will teach Ethel to think me careless and indifferent.” 

There is no professional call on his time this evening, and in 
his desolate, miserable dulness he is more than half inclined to 
go to the Uplands, where two women dre waiting to welcome him 
with warm gladness, in sharp contrast to the two who have gone 
away from him with callous indifference. But he subdues the 
half inclination, telling himself that he will be a true knight to 
Ethel, however sorely she may try him. 

It is disappointing after this to find his sister and Miss 
Somerset waiting for him under the verandah, outside his 
drawing-room window. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A FATHER’S PRAYER AND PLAN. 


ETHEL HEATHERLEY must be freed from the odium of being sus- 
pected of being either heartless or sly with as little delay as pos- 
sible. The temptation of being taken into the heart of beautiful 
scenery has been put before her suddenly and adroitly by old Lady 
St. Just, who likes interfering with a love-affair for love of inter- 
ference; and who, additionally, really thinks “that pretty Ethel 
Heatherley ought to marry someone better than a country sur- 
geon.” Having once committed herself to the public statement 
of this opinion, she is determined to leave no stone unturned in 
the path by which she proposes to lead Ethel out of the local dif- 
ficulty; and, without consulting Ethel’s feelings or wishes in the 
least, proceeds to pull various strings, by means of which she 
intends to set various influential puppets in motion. 

“ Keep her from corresponding w ith the young man while she is 
away, and leave the rest to me,” her ladyship says to Mrs. 
Heatherley, “and be ready to start within an hour after Ethe! 
hears that we are going.” 

“All letters shall wait our return, and I’m always in light 

marching order,” Mrs. Heatherley says, blithely. “My only dif- 
ficulty will be in case she insists on seeing him before she goes.” 

“ Don’t let her know she’s going till he has started on his long 
morning round. The rest will be easy. Ethel is not an infatu- 
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ated goose. She won’t be impolite enough to want to make us lose 
our train, in order that she may take a sentimental leave of her 
lover,” Lady St. Just says, gruffly. And on these lines Mrs. 
Heatherley works. 

Ethel is apprised of the contemplated pleasure-trip, made to 
engross herself with packing, told of Miss Gifford’s arrival with a 
“lovely friend, who has already shocked the worthy mistress of 
the Uplands by her eagerness to see Mr. Gifford,” and, in short, 
admirably ““managed” through the hour that elapses between 
her hearing that she is to go, and her going. 

When, in a flush of pleased excitement at the prospect of the 
change, mixed with a blush at the sound of the alarming charms of 
Miss Somerset, Ethel comes down ready dressed for the journey, 
Lady St. Just is waiting for them in her carriage at the door. 

“* Mother,” Ethel whispers, “ you savd you’d go and tell Walter, 
and fetch him up. Have you been? Why isn’t he here?” 

‘‘His sister was there, dear child, and I could not get a clear 
answer from her as to where her brother was,” Mrs. Heatherley 
says, with affected hesitation. “Don’t mind it, dear; if he’s 
worth anything, he will not be dazzled away from you, though they 

say this Miss Somerset is very dazzling. I almost wish I had not 

a up to the farm for eggs this morning; then I should not have 
heard of her beauty, and ee anxiety to see ‘ Walter,’ as she calls 
him. The servant told Sarah that the young lady wouldn’t eat 
any breakfast till Miss Gifford went to fetch her brother; so, I 
suppose, he had gone to the Uplands when I went to his house 
with your message. Naturally, I did not leave it with his sister.” 

Mrs. Heatherley speaks almost sadly, her sympathy with her 
child is so strong. But her heart bounds with delight when Ethel 
replies : 

“Come, mother, dear; Lady St. Just is waiting for us. Walter 
will write to me, if he cares still. Of course, he’ll get our address 
from the servants.” 

This is not said in the form of a question; consequently Mrs. 
Heatherley does not feel called upon to answer it. In a few 
minutes her heart bounds more exultantly still! They are clear out 
of Allerton Towers without having met with any obstruction from 
Walter Gifford. It will be six weeks before he will have a chance 
of making a personal appeal to Ethel! Time is so kind in the way 
of obliterating one set of impressions, and substituting others. 
Ethel is so pretty, and fascinating, and sensible; and dear Lady 
St. Just is so practical and successful as a social diplomatist ! No 
wonder that Mrs. Heatherley feels satisfied that these ensuing six 
— will contain all the possibilities on which she relies to save 

ler. 

“It has all been so sudden that I don’t even know where we are 


going first,” Ethel says, as the train bears them free of Allerton 
Towers. 
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“ Be satisfied to know that Lady St. Just has arranged a series 
of most delightful surprises for you, Ethel. You could never have 
arranged anything half so charming for yourself,” her mother says, 
rapturously ; and Ethel strives to express gratitude, and to repress 
curiosity. But the latter is very strong within her, and will put 
forth its head again presently. 

‘Shall we be travelling all the time, Lady St. Just ?” 

“We shall travel till we settle for a time,” her ladyship 
says, and again Ethel combats curiosity successfully for a few 
minutes. 

‘Shall we settle for more than a week?” 

Lady St. Just nods assent. 

“For a fortnight ; or a month perhaps?” 

“About a month; that will bring us to the end of September, 
and the best of the shooting will be over then.” 

“Oh! Are we going to stay at a shooting box ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ At one of Lord St. Just’s?” 

“ At one that he rents.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In Gloucestershire.” 

“Lady St. Just, do tell me a little more about it, ’ve never been 
at a shooting box; is this one large or small, beautiful or bleak, 
and what is it called?” 

“It’s a bijou shooting box, and it’s called Boyne Gate,” Lady 
St. Just says, fixing her eyes full on Ethel. “If you want to 
know more about it, my dear, you must get your information from 
the Marquis of Monkstown, of whom we rent it, when he and his 
son, Lord Kenmare, come “a stay with us ina fortnight. . 

Ethel feels her face tingling as this abrupt mention is made of 
Marcus Boyne’s father and brother; but she struggles to speak 
unconcerned] 

“1 thought Lord Kenmare was very ill ?” 

“The one you are thinking of died the day before yesterday ; 
Marcus is Kenmare now. And now, my dear, take your book, o1 
keep quiet, I like to read when I’m travelling, and ‘hate to 
be bothered with questions.” 


Ethel is only too glad to avail herself of the opportunity of 


hiding her confusion under cover of being engrossed with a 
book. Has Fate played her this trick, and are her mother and 
Lady St. Just guiltless in the matter of bringing her into colli- 
sion with that delightfully dangerous rock on which her fidelity to 
Walter Gifford was so nearly wrecked the other day? If Fate 


alone is to blame, then will Ethel go through the ordeal of another 
meeting with Marcus without repining and without reproach. 


But if her mother and Lady St. Just are leagued against her and 
Walter, then Ethel will retire from the unequal battle, lest sh 


loses it. 
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“Oh, Walter! pray that I may be true if I am tried,” the girl 
says to herself, “for I love you and honour you ; but the other 
loves me so well, and tells me, too, so warmly.” 

Meanwhile “ the other ”—his sorrowful duty of soothing the 
last sad, nearly unconscious hours of his afflicted brother over—is 
trying hard to reconcile the conflicting influences of his father and 
his unwon love. ; 

The young man’s task is a hard one. He is Lord Kenmare now, 
the heir and hope of his house, and his father can but partially con- 

ceal the satisfaction he feels in having such an heir. The 
seiness of Monkstown has suffered keenly both in his affections 
and his pride during the whole term of life allotted to the poor 
boy who is now gone. He has loved him, Kenmare, as a son, but 
he has shrank with bitter sickening pain of mind and heart from 
the thought of Kenmare as his successor. And in a dim way the 
poor young fellow, who has not been so altogether witless as some 
have believ ed, hee felt and mourned over his < own indolent inability 
to satisfy. Ww hen this grief and mourning and self-distrust _ 
been ov erwhelming him at times, he would have died under 
battered down by the hard heavy cruelty of it, had it not been for 
his brother Mareus. But Mareus is too ike the mother they 
loved and have lost, to have anything but deep generous love in 
his heart for his brother. So it is in Marcus’s arms that Kenmare 
has died, and to Marcus’s lot it falls now to bear the brunt of the 
first burst of mingled grief and relief which emanates from Lord 
Monkstown, carrying with it a confidence which is almost a command. 

“ While my poor boy lived I said nothing to you about your 


cousin (Caroline ; ; your uncle would never have let her look at you, 


Lord Menkeiown: 1 says to the son who is Lord Kenmare now and 
who will be Marquis of Monkstown, the day after the death which 
Marcus is deploring with boyish honesty and fervour; “but it’s 
different now, and it’s my duty as a father to tell you what good 
fortune may be yours for the asking.” 

“T think there’s only one human being on the face of the 
earth for whom I care rather less than I do for my cousin Caroline, 
and that is for my uncle Hawtrey,” Kenmare says languidly. His 
thoughts are with his dead brother and_ his living love, Ethel 
Heatherle y, “who will be sorry for his loss when she hears of it.” 
He does not like havi ing these thoughts rudely disturbed by 
suggestions about vebitions whom he r: rather dislikes than other- 
wise. 

‘Caroline Hawtrey has fifty thousand a-year of her own,” Lord 
Monkstown says. 

‘Ah! so I’ve heard; she has reason to bless Cotton. I suppose 
she'll buy a title with it; something bigger than her mother 
succeeded in getting. Sir John Hawtrey was quite a little one, 
but he’s a more decent article to hand about as a father than old 
Willesdon, of Manchester, is reputed to have been.” 
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‘Sir John Hawtrey is your mother’s brother, Kenmare,” the 
Marquis says, rebukingly, but his eyes kindle with sympathetic 
fire when his son flashes out— 

“A brother who gave my mother many a heart-ache, many a 
rude rebuff and harsh word when she was Lady Kenmare, and 
some of his bloated wealth might have made life smoother than it 
was then for you and her. My brother, perhaps, would not have 
been afflicted as he was if his mother’s brother had been more of 
a man and less of a mean brute before your eldest son was 
born, sir.” 

“Forget old injuries, Kenmare; Sir John and I have been 
friendly now for many a long year; we buried the hatchet——” 

“When you came to the title and a good property ; yes, I know 
that, father; but my brother’s case was beyond medical ‘skill by 
that. time I’ve heard my mother say, and when Sir John Hawtrey 
sheds crocodile tears over Kenmare’s grave, I shall remember and 
perhaps remind him that the nephew he professes to lament 
might have been alive and well now if he had spared a few 
guineas from his thousands some years ago to a sister’s prayers 
and tears.” 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us?” quotes Lord Monkstown gravely and earnestly, 
laying his hand on his son’s shoulder. “ Besides,” he adds, “ in 
any case she is guiltless of all offence against us. She must not 
be held accountable or to blame for her father’s indifference and 
neglect. You are in a position to ask for the hand of any woman 
in England; your uncle will admit that though his daughter is a 
magnificent match from the money point of view, you will bestow 
a grand equivalent on her; and as you are free to make it I pray 
you to do so, my boy, for Irish land no longer keeps up Irish 
titles.” 

“T’m not free to make it,” Kenmare says, quietly. He has 
grown considerably older during these sad days which he has 
spent by the bedside of his dying brother. Manhood and boyhood 
are separated by so fine and delicate a line that a sharp touch of 
sorrow, a keen feeling of responsibility, are, as a rule, quite 
sufficient to break it. 

“Not free!”—Lord Monkstown has bushy eyebrows and 
penetrating deep blue eyes. His glance stabs like steel as he 
utters these words—* Not fre e | “ 

“Well, not free in a sense,” Kenmare says, moving uneasily 
under the stabbing glance, not from any feeling of shame for his 
love, but because ‘of the disquieting doubt he has of having won 
anything like reciprocal feeling from her. 

“In what sense, may I ask, are you—who are responsible now 
for the honour of the house and the welfare of the house—bound ?” 
the Marquis asks with his grandest, because it is his most subdued 
and intensely quiet, manner. 
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“T am neither bound nor free,” Kenmare says, trying to laugh 
away his own confusion. ‘The truth is, sir, I have seen a girl 
who seems to me to be the only girl I can ever care to marry, but 
I am afraid she will never care to marry me.” 

“May I ask whether or not you have confided these romantic 
sentiments to the young lady ?” 

“T have let her know that I like her — that I like her 
better than any one else in the world,” Kenmare says, flushing 
hotly. 

“And she, I presume, has been prudent enough to say nothing 
definite ? ” 

“Why should you presume that, sir?” 
angrily. | 

“Because I assume that you declared yourself—while you were 
my second son—with no income worth mentioning; it is to the 
credit of the girls of this generation that they are prudent enough 
t» be indefinite with younger sons.” 

‘She is not a girl of the class you are thinking of, sir!” 

“Good Heavens, Kenmare, I am thinking of gentlewomen of 
our own class! Is your enslaver beyond that pale ?” 

“She is the sweetest gentlewoman that ever breathed,” Kenmare 
cries, hotly; but she is not a fashionable girl who regulates her 
smiles to the fellows about her according to their incomes: the 
same day I told her dear old Ken. was dying, I told her that I 
loved her and would go back to her; and she stood out against me, 
and tried her best to make me feel that nothing should ever tempt 
her to——” 

He pauses abruptly; after all he is not justified in speaking of 
Ethel’s engagement to Mr. Gifford, to his father, who will regard 
it as another insurmountable barrier to the accomplishment of his 
own (Kenmare’s) wishes. 

“Yes! that nothing shall ever tempt her to do—do what?” 
Lord Monkstown asks, icily. 

“*'To—to have anything to do with me,” Kenmare stammers out 
composedly, and Lord Monkstown smiles in a w eary, pitying way, 
that shows he suspects his son is not stating the case fully. 

“ Twill not ask you to tell me this young lady’s name, it is ‘probably 
one I have never heard, nor will I ask where you met her; Townley 
ought to have known better than to bring you in contact with 
designing rustic beauty; however, as things are, all is well, and I 
am happy to find that I can honorably repeat what I said of you 
just now—you are free to make the best match that may be made 
in the kingdom; I need not add, my boy, that it is the fervent 
prayer of my poor, over-tried heart, that you make it.’ 

“Does Miss Hawtrey know of your wishes?” Kenmare asked, 
gloomily. 

“What are you thinking about? Is it likely that we would risk 
wounding her amour propre until we were sure of your prompt 


Kenmare asked, 
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and eager acquiescence in the scheme for your own happiness : 
Caroline will accompany her father, and when they leave we shal! 
go back with them; Boyne-gate is close to Hawtrey’s place, and | 
have accepted an invitation from St. Just to stay there for a 
month; by the way, Lady St. Just hopes that you will go to her 
for a few days.” 

‘Hate staying at Boyne-gate,” Kenmare grumbles, little 
guessing who w ill be there to make Boyne-gate an Elysium on earth 
to him. 

“When you're tired of it you can go to your Uncle Hawtrey’s, 
and in her own home you will have the best opportunity of study- 
ing the best way of winning my dear little niece,” Lord Monkstown 

says conclusively, and for the time Kenmare feels that it will be 
wise on his part to say no more of Ethel. 

The poor young fellow feels the iron entering into him whichever 
way he turns. On the one side is Ethel, who, though she has not 
disdained has unquestionably not encouraged his suit, and on the 
other side is his father unconditionally scorning him for pursuing 
it—or rather for wanting to pursue it, and despising Ethel without 
knowing her. 

“ Jove! she’d match him for pride, and beat him hollow for 
savoir fare,” Kenmare tells himself. At the same time he 
admits to himself that his father will have a fair amount of right 
and justice on his side even if he does oppose an alliance with the 
Heatherleys with all his might. 

“The girl is perfect, as perfect as my wife ought to be,” the 


young fellow says proudly to himself, * but I wouldn’t like to meet 


the mother in the dark if I had offended her ; she’d as soon throttle 
that young doctor now as look at him—for the sake of clearing 
my path; and if an eligible duke cast a gracious glance at Ethel ! 
—the woman I wan’t to make my mother-in-law would gladly 
poison me! All the same, I’ll risk the surgeon’s life and my own 
for Ethel’s sake.” 


(To be continue.) 
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‘‘ HE saw she was vexed” (I am quoting from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
kaleidoscopic novel Endymion); “and this great man who 
was, at this time, meditating one of the most daring acts of 
modern diplomacy, who had the reputation, in his conduct of 
public affairs, of being not only courageous, but of being stern, 
inflexible, unfeeling, and unscrupulous, beyond ordinary statesmen ; 
who had passed his morning in writing a menacing despatch to a 
great foreign power, and in intimating combinations to the represen- 
tatives of other first-rate states, which they almost trembled to 
receive, was quite upset by seeing his wife chagrined.” 

That a wife’s chagrin usually upsets her husband is, we know, 
a thing of ordinary course; but, be this as it may, it is thus that. 
Lord Beaconsfield writes of Lord Roehampton, who, as my readers 
are aware, is a kaleidoscopic portrait of Lord Palmerston, who was 
the leading actor in the events which I shall presently have to 
describe. 

And here, before I come to my subject, I should like to make a 
brief remark as to Endymion, which seems to ime to have re- 
ceived scant justice from the public. Because they have been 
unable to “ ticket ” every character in it, as you “ticket ” the 
waxwork figures in Baker Street ; because Lord Roe *hampton is not 
precisely like—especially in the time and manner of his death— 
to Lord Palmerston ; because Myra is not quite the Empress 
Eugenie; because the adv entures of Prince Florestan do not 
exacty tally with those of Louis Napoleon; because the Eglinton 
tournament did not take place where Lord Beaconsfield has 
located it, the critics weep and wail. He gave them a romance, 
and they grumble because it was not a directory, or a Catalogue 
Raisonnée. The plain fact is that Lord Beaconsfield, coming to the 
close of a long life of varied experiences, caught up all his recol- 
lections, shook them up in his mind, as we shake up the fragments 
of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, and produced a picture, . which 
contained all that he had known, though it contained nothing 
which is in the absolute order in which he had known it. It is 
with one of his bits of coloured glass that I am now going to deal. 

It was in the year 1839 that Lord Palmerston not only medi- 
tated, but perpetrated, what Lord Beaconsfield calls “one of the 
most daring acts of modern diplomac y.” Whether posterity which 
is, necessarily, “wise after the ev ent,” will applaud the policy, as 
much as his contemporaries applauded the daring of Lord 
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Palmerston, is a problem which time alone can solve; but for the 
moment he was. successful and, if skill and resolution ever deserved 
success, he deserved it. In the early part of his career, he had 
been nick-named “ Cupid,” in silly coteries and flippant clubs. At 
a period subsequent to the events which I am about to describe, 
and on the reconstruction of the Cabinet, a saucy but, therefore, 
popular member of Parliament was asked the question, “ What are 
we todo with Palmerston ?” “ Oh,” said the licensed parliamentary 


jester, “we must make him master of the ceremonies!” In 1839, 


Lord Palmerston showed that there was nothing in him of the 
Cupidon or the petit maitre. He was in polities what Poly- 
phemus, according to Leigh Hunt, was in love. The poet tells us 


that the ancient shepherd 
* loved, 
Not in the little present-making style, 
With baskets of new fruit and pots of roses, 
But with consuming passion.” 


In like manner Lord Palmerston, though he was always suave and 
courteous, did not strive to conduct foreign affairs with honied 
words and pleasingly plausible protocols; but, in his conversations, 
and in his despatches, went straight to his point and gained it. 
He was the Polyphemus of modern diplomacy. Inthe summer of 
1839 the fate of the House of Othman was trembling in the 
balance, as it still trembles. The sacred sabre had passed from 
the strong grasp of Mahmoud, the Reformer, to the feeble fingers of 
Abdul Medjid, of whom Von Moltke, who saw him shortly after 
wards, wrote: “ He appeared, to me, to be more taciturn and 
grave than Sultan Mahmoud. He has reason tobe grave! . . 
Sultan Mahmoud has transmitted the country in a most deplorable 
state to his young successor, for the Ottoman empire is as weak as 
an infant in its new institutions, which have not yet taken root ; 
and it is as decrepit as an old man in its own institutions, which 
ean scarcely be said to survive.” Evidently, in Von Moltke’s 
opinion, Mahmoud’s experiment of “ putting new wine into old 
bottles ” had not succeeded. Yet Mahmoud’s life, from the day on 
which Bairaktar released him from the prison in which his brother 
had confined him, to the day on which he was carried to his final 
prison on the crest of the hill, which divides the Marmora from 
the Golden Horn, had been one of excellent, though infructuous 
intentions. All his life long he had been striving 
“To grasp the skirts of happy chance, 

And breast the blows of circumstance, 

And grapple with his evil star.” 
But “the stars in their courses ” had fought against him, as they 
fought against Sisera, and he had failed. The record of his reign 
is a record of disaster; that of his death is the history of a broken 
heart. A brief summary of the leading events of his reign is re- 
quired to enable my readers rightly to appreciate my narrative of 
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those which followed upon his death. As we have seen, he lost 
Algeria in 1830, and in the struggle, which endured from 1820 to 
1829, he lost Greece. In 1827 occurred the “untoward event” 
(as the Duke of Wellington called it) of Navarino, when the 
European concert, which doubtless was then as now anxious to main- 
tain “the integrity of the Ottoman empire,” made a very vigorous 
‘naval demonstration,” and destroyed the combined Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets. In 1826, irritated by the dangerous lawlessness 
of the Janissaries, he broke up the only effective military or- 
ganization which his empire possessed, and which he never was 
able properly to replace. He was a daringly impulsive man! In 
1828 when he presided over the Divan, which had met to 
consider the aggressive demands of Russia, and when his 
council was wavering, he suddenly rese frem his seat and 
said: “Take off the horse’s bridle, and he will go to his stable!” 
War was immediately declared against Rucein: and we know the 
result. “The horse” did “go to his stable,” but it was not the 
Turkish horse! The Russians also took the bridle off their horse, 
and it reached Adrianople, and was with difficulty induced to 
return. Although Mahmoud was a Dervish of the Bektachee 
order, he expelled the fanatical Bektachees from his capital, and 
lived ever after in danger of their daggers. He favoured the in- 
troduction of steam into Turkish waters, and incurred the a 
of the Ulemas, because he made a trip in the first steambea 

which the Giaours sent into the Bosphorus. He gave almost pao 
offence by allowing his portrait, which of course was that of “ oi 
shadow of Allah upon earth,” to be painted. In 1837 he sent 

secret naval expedition to Tunis to counteract the increasing sod r 
of the French, but the expedition failed. History always repeats 
itself! In 1838 he abolished the office of Grand Vizier, which 
has been restored and again abolished, and again restored, more 
than once since. Turkish institutions have an incurable vitality 
at all times; and the worse they are the more incapable are they 
of conquering their propensity to live. In 1838 the struggle be- 
tween Mehemet Ali and himself for the possession of Syria, which 
had commenced in 1831, but had been suspended by the beneyo- 
lent European concert in 1833, was renewed with fierceness on 
both sides. “From January, 1839,” writes Von Moltke, “the 
Sultan was visibly resolved to free himse lf from his painful position 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war. He made great sacrifices, 
and did not recoil before any amount of expenditure. The army 
was recruited by violent measures ; honours and distinctions were 
conferred with a liberal hand upon the officers; an abundant 
supply of war material and provisions was collected, and carte 
blanche was given to the general in command.” Alas! for the 
“vanity ofhuman wishes.” The general availed himself of the 
carte blanche solely to lose the campaign; the highly-decorated 
officers proved wholly inefficient ; the soldiers, who had been forced 
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FRANCE IN THE EAST. 
into the ranks, deserted in large numbers, and the costly war 
material and stores fell into the hands of Ibrahim Pacha. The 
battle of Nisib, at which Von Moltke was present on the Turkish 
side, resulted in the total defeat of the Turks, and threatened to 
confirm Mehemet Ali inthe possession of Syria and Mesoptamia. 
In Von Moltke’s opinion the battle was equally ill fought on both 
sides. He thought that the Turks ought to have won, and gave 
their general sound strategic advice, which he details ; but his 
advice was overruled by the Mollahs and the Hodjas, who ac- 
companied the Turkish army, and on whom no portion of the 
military mantle, which Arabian and Syrian and Turkish priests had 
worn in former days, seems to have fallen. When Von Moltke, 
after great difficulties, got to Constantinople, Mahmoud was dead, 
and the Capitan Pacha had stolen the Turkish fleet and had handed 
it over to Mehemet Ali, in Alexandria. He had at the same time 
sent a Tatar to Hafiz Pacha, the defeated general, but of whose de- 
feat he knew nothing, to urge him to march on Constantinople and 
revolt against the Sultan. Thus the fanatical ignorance of the 
priests, and the customary baseness of the Pachas, had inflicted 
two terrible blows upon the fast-declining Ottoman power, and 
had completed the destruction of the unfortunate Mahmoud’s 
plans. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, in considering the following 
remarks, that in those pr e-telegraphic days, and when steam was as 
yet in ra infancy, news travelled but slowly. The news of Sultan 
Mahmoud’s death, which occurred on the 27th June, did not 
reach Paris, by the ‘unsatisfactory medium of the semaphor e, until 
the 17th July, and the news of the battle of Nisib, which took 
place on the "25th June, did not reach Paris until the 23rd July. 
Throughout the first six months of 1839, some of the diplomatists 
of Europe, in a sublime ignorance of the rapidity with which events 
were occurring, were flattering themselves that they could mould 
to their wishes the events which were fast slipping from their 
grasp. Lord Palmerston had no such illusions, or rather he knew 
that only one course was proper for him, and he prepared to take 
it. During the period it had occurred to the busy mind of M. 
Thiers, who was the master spirit of the cabinet of Louis Philippe, 
that it would be well for France to throw her influence and, if 
need be, her sword, into the scale of Mehemet Ali, and to men 
for him the hereditary possession, not merely of Egypt, but also 

of Syria. Doubtless M. Thiers, who, even when he was most busy 
with the present, was still mindful of the past, figured to himself 
that France might yet realise the dreams of Leibnitz and the 
Directory, and obtain, through her influence over Mehemet Ali and 
his successors, the long-coveted predominance in Egypt and Syria. 
Of course he approached the subject warily, and in all the corres- 
pondence which passed between Marshal Soult, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the French Ambassador in 
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London, it was sought to make the English Government be- 
lieve that France only desired the pacification of the East and 
the permanent salvation of Europe. 

But Lord Palmerston, strange to say, did not look at the matter 
from M. Thiers’s point of view, and he soon took care to make his 
own views and those of the English Government known. On the 
night of the 24th May, 1839, Queen Victoria, who had not long 
been crowned, and was not yet married, gave a ball at Buckingham 
Palace, and at this ball the Baron de Bourqueney, who was the 
French Ambassador, was present. We know very well what 
happened at a ball in 1815, and, doubtless, at Buckingham Palace, 
as in Brussels, 

“Soft eyes looked love to eyes that looked again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


But in Buckingham Palace, as in Brussels, there came across the 
laughter, and the music, and the love-making, the distant thunder 
of approaching war. Poor Baron de Bourqueney, writing on the 
following day to Marshal Soult, plaintively tells how Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Normanby came to him 
one after another during the ball and expressed their strong 
opinion of the gravity of the crisis. In those days there were no 
weak brethren in the English Cabinet, which, if it did not pre- 
cisely display 


“One equal temper of heroic hearts,” 


did at least display united policy and united firmness. If my 
readers will let their imaginations dwell upon the scene, there will 
rise up before them the ghosts of many great actors in great 
events; and the stern picture will be relieved only by the repro- 
duction of the Baron de Bourqueney’s dismay when he found 
himself challenged, in such a presence, by the very foremost of 
‘nglish statesmen. But a worse fate was in store for him, for 
Lord Palmerston requested him to call at the Foreign Office on 
the following day, and the Baron de Bourqueney was no more able 
to hold his own against Lord Palmerston than, at a subsequent 
period, M. Benedetti was able to hold his own against Prince 
Bismarck. On the 25th May, Lord Palmerston was careful to 
inform the Baron de Bourqueney, in the blandest possible manner, 
of his own views with regard to the Eastern question, and it must 
have been with a blank astonishment that the Baron sat down to 
communicate to Marshal Soult the particulars of his conversation 
with the “ Judicious Bottleholder,” as Lord Palmerston, jocosely 
but truthfully, was eventually to be called. I take the following 
quotation from the Baron de Bourqueney’s despatch :—“ I start,” 

said Lord Palmerston, “ with the belief that our common object is 
to maintain the Ottoman Empire, as being, not the best, but, at 
the same time, not the worst guarantee for the pr eservation of the 
European equilibrium. Amongst the English, as amongst the 
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French, there is a bias in favour of the Egyptian Power. ‘This is 
not the view of the English Government, but it is one of the 
difficulties which we encounter on our passage through the affairs 
of the East. Jf at be admitted that the preservation of the 
Ottoman Empire i 8 the object which we both have in view, we have 
to defend it from its friends, as well as from its enemies.” In 
the words which I have italicized there was conveyed to M. Thiers 
such a direct slap in the face as only Lord Palmerston could have 
administered. Lord Palmerston went on to point out the means 
by which he proposed to put an end to the collision between the 
Sultan and his vassal. ‘“‘ France and England,” he thought, “ should 
act together, and should send out joint expeditions—the French 
to Alexandria and the English to the Dardanelles—and should 
endeavour with the utmost possible rapidity to bring both the 
combatants to reason.” In the negotiations which necessarily 
must ensue upon this combined action, he thought “it was only 
fair and reasonable that Egypt should be preserved to Mehemet 
Ali and his heirs, but that the Sultan should be secured in the 
possession of Syria.” In short, the “ Judicious Bottleholder” did 
not intend his men to fight, and proposed to divide the stakes ; 
and from this view he never swerved until, at the imminent risk of 
war, he had accomplished his object. 

There was some question then as to the action of Austria, but Lord 
Palmerston seemed, as well he might, to be without apprehension 
on the score of Austria; but, when the Baron de Bourqueney 
evoked the grim shade of Russia, Lord Palmerston said very 
calmly, “ Yes. Here we have two possibilities before us! The 
Porte may have asked, and have received, aid in troops and ships 
from Russia, or she may have asked for such aid, and have been 
met with a refusal. In the first case, we ought to propose to 
Austria to join us in requiring Russia to withdraw her forces ; 
in the second case, we ought to invite Russia to enter into a con- 
vention with us for the accomplishment of the objects which | 
have indicated to you. In either case, by the means which I have 
suggested, we shall avoid the disastrous effects which must result 
from the consignment of the destinies of the Ottoman Empire 
exclusively to Russia.” Such was the conversation which took 
place between Lord Palmerston and the Baron de Bourqueney on 
the 25th May, 1839, and in it was struck a keynote which continued 
to make itself heard until the dispute was finally settled. 

Nevertheless, only two or three weeks afterwards, there came a 
day when, if we may trust the Baron de Bourqueney, Lord 
Palmerston, for a moment, lost his usual composure. It was when 
he heard at one and the same time of the battle of Nisib, the 
death of Sultan. Mahmoud, and the treachéry of the Capitan 
Pacha, with regard to the Turkish Fleet. The Baron de Bour- 
queney says, writing on the 23rd July: “ Lord Palmerston could 
not restrain a movement of anger against the blindness which had 
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led Mahmoud into events so disastrous to his empire.” There 
was once a diplomatist who, when he was told of the death of a 
rival, said nary ‘Now what can be the fellow’s object in 
dying just now? Lord Palmerston evidently thought that 
Mahmoud had died inopportunely, and therefore he was angry. 
But that which, for the moment, irritated Lord Palmerston, pro- 
portionately, and very naturally, invigorated M. Thiers. Marshal 
Soult, writing to the Baron de Bourqueney, on the 26th July, 
said, ** The death of the Sultan, the complete defeat of the Turkish 
army in Syria, and the defection of the Turkish fleet, have brought 
the empire to such a condition that nothing but the protection of 
Europe, and the prudence of Mehemet Ali, can save anything fer 
the throne of the young Abdul Medjid.” And then there came 
from Marshal Soult another cold douche for the plans and hopes of 
Lord Palmerston. ‘ You will perceive,” wrote Marshal Soult, 
“that after the death of Mahmoud, the Porte announced officially 
to the representatives of the Great Powers its intention to be 
reconciled with Mehemet Ali, and to make concessions to him. 
You will see also that Mehemet Ali, inflamed by the triumph 
which circumstances have given to him, is disposed to demand 
still greater concessions.” Now,at that moment, the young Abdul 
Medjid was under the absolute tutelage of Riza Pacha, who had 
been his father’s favourite page, but ‘had become his mother’s 
favourite lover. Riza Pacha was throughout his life a corrupt and 
profligate scoundrel, and it is in the highest degree probable 
that he was preparing to sell the interests of Turkey “and those of 
Abdul Medjid to Mehemet Ali, and that, in carrying off the 
Turkish fleet to Alexandria, the Capitan Pacha had acted in concert 
with him. But if Lord Palmerston were for a moment irritated, 
he never for one moment lost heart, and he soon recovered his 
temper. He never wavered from his original purpose, nor would 
he for one instant recognise the exaggerated pretensions of 
Mehemet Ali. On the 30th July, he thus expressed himself to 
the Baron de Bourqueney, and his remarks are a summary of his 
views, and of those of the English Cabinet, and therefore I take 
them «i extenso from the Baron’s report of the conversation. 
“The more I reflect.” (it is Lord Palmerston who speaks) “on the 

fastern Question (and I assure you I am not solely occupied by 

“nglish interests) the more convinced I am that France and 
England can only have one object, viz., the security and the 
strength of the Ottoman Empire; or, if these phrases are too 
ambitious, the return of that empire to a condition which shall 
involve the least possible risk of foreign intervention. Well! we 
can only obtain this end by separating the Sultan and his vassal by 
the desert. Let Mehemet Ali have his Egypt, and let him have 
the hereditary investiture which he demands, but let collision be 
no more possible, and, consequently let there be no more 
proximity (v oisinage) between the two Powers. Russia covets the 
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European provinces, and from the bottom of her heart wishes the 
separation of the Asiatic Provinces from the Turkish Empire. Can 


we serve the interests of Russia? Evidently not! You talk of 


the material obstacles which we shall have to overcome in order to 
attain our object, but I think that Mehemet Ali will not resist the 
sincere and united desire of the Great Powers. 

“Such,” continued Lord Palmerston, “is the opinion of the 
English Cabinet. If we thought that Mehemet Ali could make 
himself strong and respected upon the Ottoman throne we should 
say ‘Amen’ (Soit). But, convinced as we are that, if there be any 
tradition left in the Ottoman Empire, it is that of respect for the 
Imperial family, and that nothing will induce the Turks to regard 
Mehemet Ali as a descendant of the Prophet, may Heaven guard 
us from embarking in such a policy. It would only give us for 
the East a new addition of the Southern States of America, which 


would have for neighbours people who would never be weary of 


internecine strife.” Necessarily, in all this discussion Russia 
counted for much, and Austria as well as England tried hard to 
keep Russia within the European Concert. On the 17th August 
the Baron de Bourqueney reported that in this Lord Palmerston 
expected to succeed, and that he had never seen him “so well 
satisfied since the commencement of the crisis.” Russia had 
certainly shown strong signs of hostility to the plans of France 
and England, but was evidently beginning to “ put water in her 
wine.” 
* * * * * 

Let me now make a few remarks with regard to Mehemet Ali, 
who was in 1839 and 1840 such an enormous “bone of conten- 
tion.” He was born in Macedonia, which is one of the Greek 
provinces of European Turkey, and at Cavalla, which during the 
recent Russo-Turkish war was but too well known to many 
Europeans. He was born in the year 1769, but of his extraction 
I can write nothing, for the very simple reason that no one in this 
empire—not even the Sultan himself—knows anything about his 
extraction. The Turks know no more about genealogy than they 
do about cricket, and they do not know much about that. The 
reason for this is clear and sy to explain, and I may as well put 
it plainly. The Turks (and T am not wr iting this ill-naturedly ) 
are very rarely of pure Osmanli race. The harem life is fatal to 
purity of race, if purity of race be desirable. It is certain that no 
one in Turkey can boast of it—from the Sultan downwards. It is 
becoming generally to be supposed that race descends from the 
mother, and it is an absolute matter of history that no Sultan, and 
hardly any Pacha, has descended froman Osmanli mother. If we 
were to take a quart of milk, and water it down drop by drop for 
three hundred years, we should have a fluid answering to that 
which, in the veins of Abdul Hamid the Second, is called the 
“blood of Sultan Cthman!” So I give no opinion as to the race 
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led Mahmoud into events so disastrous to his empire.” There 
was once a diplomatist who, when he was told of the death of a 
rival, said musingly: “ Now what can be the fellow’s object in 
dying just now?” Lord Palmerston evidently thought that 
Mahmoud had died inopportunely, and therefore he was angry. 
But that which, for the moment, irritated Lord Palmerston, pro- 
portionately, and very naturally, invigorated M. Thiers. Marshal 
Soult, writing to the Baron de Bourqueney, on the 26th July, 
said, ** The death of the Sultan, the complete defeat of the Turkish 
army in Syria, and the defection of the Turkish fleet, have brought 
the empire to such a condition that nothing but the protection of 
Europe, and the prudence of Mehemet Ali, can save anything fer 
the throne of the young Abdul Medjid.” And then there came 
from Marshal Soult another cold douche for the plans and hopes of 
Lord Palmerston. ‘ You will perceive,” wrote Marshal Soult, 
“that after the death of Mahmoud, the Porte announced officially 
to the representatives of the Great Powers its intention to be 
reconciled with Mehemet Ali, and to make concessions to him. 
You will see also that Mehemet Ali, inflamed by the triumph 
which circumstances have given to him, is disposed to demand 
still greater concessions.” Now, at that moment, the young Abdul 
Medjid was under the absolute tutelage of Riza Pacha, who had 
been his father’s favourite page, but had become his mother’s 
favourite lover. Riza Pacha was throughout his life a corrupt and 
profligate scoundrel, and it is in the highest degree probable 
that he was preparing to sell the interests of Turkey and those of 
Abdul Medjid to Mehemet Ali, and that, in carrying off the 
Turkish fleet to Alexandria, the Capitan Pacha had acted in concert 
with him. But if Lord Pabscdeion were for a moment irritated, 
he never for one moment lost heart, and he soon recovered his 
temper. He never wavered from his original purpose, nor would 
he for one instant recognise the exaggerated pretensions of 
Mehemet Ali. On the 30th July, he thus expressed himself to 
the Baron de Bourqueney, and his remarks are a summary of his 
views, and of those of the English Cabinet, and therefore I take 
them a extenso from the Baron’s report of the conversation. 
“The more I reflect.” (it is Lord Palmerston who speaks) “ on the 
Eastern Question (and I assure you I am not solely occupied by 
“nglish interests) the more convinced I am that France and 
England can only have one object, viz., the security and the 
strength of the Ottoman Empire; or, if these phrases are too 
ambitious, the return of that empire to a condition which shall 
involve the least possible risk of foreign intervention. Well! we 
san only obtain this end by separating the Sultan and his vassal by 
the desert. Let Mehemet Ali have his Egypt, and let him have 
the hereditary investiture which he demands, but let collision be 
no more possible, and, consequently let there be no more 
proximity (v oisinage) between the two Powers. Russia covets the 
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European provinces, and from the bottom of her heart wishes the 
separation of the Asiatic Provinces from the Turkish Empire. Can 


we serve the interests of Russia? Evidently not! You talk of 


the material obstacles which we shall have to overcome in order to 
attain our object, but I think that Mehemet Ali will not resist the 
sincere and united desire of the Great Powers. 

“Such,” continued Lord Palmerston, “is the opinion of the 
English Cabinet. If we thought that Mehemet Ali could make 
himself strong and respected upon the Ottoman throne we should 
say ‘Amen’ (Soit). But, convinced as we are that, if there be any 
tradition left in the Ottoman Empire, it is that of respect for the 
Imperial family, and that nothing will induce the Turks to regard 
Mehemet Ali as a descendant of the Prophet, may Heaven guard 
us from embarking in such a policy. It would only give us for 
the East a new addition of the Southern States of America, which 


would have for neighbours people who would never be weary of 


internecine strife.” Necessarily, in all this discussion Russia 
counted for much, and Austria as well as England tried hard to 
keep Russia within the European Concert. On the 17th August 
the Baron de Bourqueney reported that in this Lord Palmerston 
expected to succeed, and that he had never seen him “so well 
satisfied since the commencement of the crisis.” Russia had 
certainly shown strong signs of hostility to the plans of France 
and England, but was evidently beginning to “ put water in her 
wine.” 
* as * * * 

Let me now make a few remarks with regard to Mehemet Ali, 
who was in 1839 and 1840 such an enormous “bone of conten- 
tion.” He was born in Macedonia, which is one of the Greek 
provinces of European Turkey, and at Cavalla, which during the 
recent Russo-Turkish war was but too well known to many 
Europeans. He was born in the year 1769, but of his extraction 
I can write nothing, for the very simple reason that no one in this 
empire—not even the Sultan himself—knows anything about his 
extraction. The Turks know no more about genealogy than they 
do about cricket, and they do not know much about that. The 
reason for this is clear and easy to explain, and I may as well put 
it plainly. The Turks (and I am not writing this ill-naturedly) 
are very rarely of pure Osmanli race. The harem life is fatal to 
purity of race, if purity of race be desirable. It is certain that no 
one in Turkey can boast of it—from the Sultan downwards. It is 
becoming generally to be supposed that race descends from the 
mother, and it is an absolute matter of history that no Sultan, and 
hardly any Pacha, has descended from an Osmanli mother. If we 
were to take a quart of milk, and water it down drop by drop for 
three hundred years, we should have a fluid answering to that 
which, in the veins of Abdul Hamid the Second, is called the 
“blood of Sultan Cthman!” So I give no opinion as to the race 
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of Mehemet Ali. He proved to be “a good man of his hands,” 
and that is enough. Nevertheless, in 1799, no matter what was 
his race, he joined the Turkish army, which fought, together with 
the English army, against Bonaparte in Egypt, and he behaved 
well. He was so clever, so astute, and so ambitious, that I should 
suppose, as he came out of Macedonia, there must have been, on 
the mother’s side at least, some Greek blood in his veins. Cer- 
tainly Philip of Macedon was not more unscrupulous, nor was 
Alexander the Great more ambitious than was Mehemet Ali. 
* * * * * 


There was much in common between him and Sultan Mahmoud. 
Fifteen years before Mahmoud repressed the Janissaries Mehemet 
Ali had exterminated the Mamelukes; and from that time forward 
Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali ran a race, which will come hereafter 
to be regarded as one of the most wonderful contentions known in 
history. I do not pretend for one moment to compare it to the 
rece between Augustus and Antony. We must not compare 

‘small things with great,” but still the analogy remains. How- 
ever in the modern case it was Antony, and not Augustus, who 
triumphed. But then the ancient Antony was helped by Cleopatra, 
and the modern Antony was helped by France. In 1831 Mehemet 
Ali, seeing that the Turkish power had been seriously crippled at 
Navarino, and that he was himself coming into favour in Europe, 
and that Egypt was considered to be becoming more and more 
important—as the best route to India—bethought him that he 
would endeavour to extend his power and the limits of his sway; 
and from that time the Sultan had continual reason to say to him: 
“Art not thou that Egyptian, which before these. days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand men 
that were murderers?” Nor was he any the less a thorn in the 
sides of the European Powers, to whom he and his gave good 
reason to remember these lines of Dryden: 





“When the gods moulded up the paste of man, 
Some of the dough was left upon their hands, 
For want of souls, and so they made Egyptians ! ” 


In 1839, however, he had worked himself, by ceaseless intrigues, 
into such a position that he was able to play off one European 
Power against another; to make a heavy bid for the support of 
France; ‘and to make more than one power tremble, lest, after all, 
he should throw himself into the arms of Russia. Nothing but 
the skill and daring of Lord Palmerston could have preserved the 
‘uropean concert, and discomfited this crafty schemer. A series 
of untoward events had made him, as he thought, master of the 
situation ; he knew well that he had the full sympathy of a great 
French statesman, and that possibly he had also the full sympathy 
of a crafty French monarch; and he began to dream that the 
Sultan’s throne was within his reach. But he reckoned without 
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Lord Palmerston. Desperate as was the condition of the young 
Abdul Medjid, and though the conquering cause pleased M. T hiers, 
the conquered cause pleased Lord Palmerston. He held more 
firmly than ever to his opinion, that Mehemet Ali might have 
Egypt, but that he should not have Syria. On the 8th August he 
said to the Baron de Bourqueney: “If Egypt and Syria be 
handed over to the family of Mehemet Ali, how can Europe flatter 
herself that the merest accident will not suffice to break the very 
feeble tie with which you propose to bind those provinces to the 
Ottoman Empire? Their absolute independence will come ; and 
do you know what will be said in Europe when Russia shall once 
more covet the European Provinces? Europe will say that the 
Ottoman Empire, which will already have been dismembered by 
the loss of a part of its Asiatic Provinces, is no longer worth the 
trouble, or the risk of a war!” In September, General Sebastiani, 
who .had replaced M. de Bourqueney in London, very naively 
wrote: “I have tried to frighten Lord Palmerston by representing 
to him the danger to which the peace of the world is exposed from 
the extreme measures of Mehemet Ali if his terms of reconciliation 
with the Porte be re et ” He might as well have tried to 
frighten the Giants’ Causeway or Ailsa Craig. Lord Palmerston 
had by this time got all the threads of the situation in his hands, 
and he laughed alike at the menaces of Mehemet Ali and at the 
warnings of Mehemet Ali’s friends. By January, 1840, the French 
chose to represent that Tord Palmerston, at the instance of Russia, 
had agreed to allow Mehemet Ali to retain Syria up to St. Jean 
d’Acre, but, when General Sebastiani stated this to the English 
minister, Lord Palmerston cut him short with. “ Why! I warmly 
contested this proposition, because it would compromise my 
principle, which is, ‘Egypt only, and the desert only for a 
frontier ;?>” and beyond this he would not go.* Still France, or 
rather M. Thiers, was not discouraged, and in February, 1840, 
M. Guizot was sent to London to try whether he could 
better the instruction of his predecessors. He went to work 
with the solemnity proper to a historian, but he could do 


nothing with Lord Palmerston, who was more in the habit of 


making, than of writing history. In fact M. Guizot put a little 
too much history into his conversation, and that not of the truest 
kind, for on the 4th of March he had the hardihood to tell Lord 
Palmerston that, before the battle of Nisib, the Sultan had been 
the aggressor. This was not true, but Lord Palmerston was too 
acute a logician to dispute the premises. He merely said: 
“What is that to the purpose? Inthe situation of the two parties 
there must have been an aggressor, on one side or the other! 
How were a sovereign and a vassal, each with arms in his hands, 
to be kept apart? That which has happened was certain to have 
happened, and will happen again if we don’t take pains to prevent 
it!” Upon this the historian who, of course, did not wish to 
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relapse into silence, was forced to relapse into platitudes. And 
then, in this same conversation, there came out of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s apparently velvet paw the claw of a tiger. Said he: 
“ Would not France like to see in Egypt and Syria a new and 
nominally independent power, which would owe ‘its existence to 
her and consequently be her ally. You already have Algeria! 
Between Algeria and your Egyptian ally what remains? 
Nothing except the poor little states of Tunis and Tripoli! The 
whole African shore and a part of the Mediterranean shore, 
from Morocco to the Gulf of Alexandretta, would be under your 


‘influence. That will not suit us!!” At this point of the con- 


versation the historian collapsed. In July, 1840, another historian, 

M. Thiers, who, though he had been the directing spirit, had kept 
his personality in the background, came forward, but he did not 
help his brother historian greatly. On the 21st July he wrote 
very unnecessarily to M. Guizot: “ By all means avoid éclat! 
Maintain the coolness which you say you have displayed and of 
which I altogether approve. It is absolutely necessary to maintain 
coolness!” So it was, undoubtedly, for Lord Palmerston, who was 
much more cool than M. Thiers, and not quite so flabby as M. 

Guizot, was ready for war, if his coolness could not prevail over 
theirs. At the end of July there was a question of the recall of 
the French Ambassador from London, and Thiers informed 
(ruizot that a ship would be sent to Brighton to receive him. 
Thiers was as bellicose as he continued to be for the rest of his 
life, and is said to have spent £8,000,000 in naval and military 
preparations. But Lord Palmerston had a card in his hands which 
he never showed, and never named, but which in a contest with 
France would have proved worth more than £8,000,000. This 
card was Prince Louis Napoleon, the Prince Florestan of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novel ; who was then a prisoner at Ham. Louis 
Philippe well knew that his throne would be in peril if, in the 
event of a struggle, England were to espouse the cause of such a 
pretender, and he resolved on casting in his lot with England. In 
October the Thiers Ministry fell, and the sober and retrospective 
Gruizot became the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. But, for 
this, Lord Palmerston had not waited. He had commenced 
hostilities on behalf of Turkey against Mehemet Ali, and had 
already brought the wily Egyptian to his senses and his knees. 
After this the hostilities did not long endure, nor is it necessary to 
recapitulate the events of the war. Every one knows how Sir 
Charles Napier, in his shirt sleeves, and holding his cutlass in one 
hand and his very badly braced trousers in the other, led his Blue 
Jackets to the fight. Every one knows how he disregarded 
Admiral Stopford’s orders, and persisted in fighting when he was 
told not to fight. Every one knows that the terms which he 
offered to Mehemet Ali, and which were accepted, were disallowed 
by Admiral Stopford, who was better acquainted with Lord 
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Palmerston’s views; and every one knows that Mehemet Ali was 
planted precisely where Lord Palmerston intended to plant him, 
that is, “an Egypt, with the desert for his frontier.” No more 
brilliant diplomatic victory was ever gained! Thiers had played 
for a high stake !—nothing less than that of French predominance 
in the East. Lord Palmerston had checkmated him, and France, 
like Mehemet Ali, was left precisely where she had been. The 
French army, which had been raised to 900,000, was reduced to 
500,000 men, and the Anglo-French Alliance was not broken. 
Alas! “Vanity of Vanities! Allis Vanity!” In less than a year 
the brave and brilliant minister, who had achieved such a success, 
was to lose his office, not through any laches of his own, but because 
his colleagues were not financiers, and had landed the English 
Exchequer in a deficit. With one further reflection I shall con- 
clude. The poet Coleridge was a leader writer for the Morning 
Post, at a time when that eminently respectable paper was some- 
thing more than a “ Court Calendar,” and, in his capacity of leader 
writer, he made some important political predictions, which were 


so successful that he was continually asked whence he derived his: 
information. For example, he predicted the downfall of the- 


Napoleonic Empire, and the restoration of the Bourbons; and he 
also predicted the result of the Spanish-American Revolution. In 


his Biographia Literaria or Biographical Sketches of his- 
Literary Infe and Opinions (published in 1807), he gives us the. 


key to his method, and it ‘is well worthy of consideration. “On 
every great occurrence,” he says, “ 1 endeavoured to discover in 
past history the event that most nearly resembled it. Then, fairly 
substracting the points of likeness from those of difference, as the 
balance favoured the former, or the latter, I conjectured that the 
result would be the same, or different.” Coleridge did not invent 
this method. According to Thucydides, “ Themistocles far sur- 
passed all others in his deductions of the future from the past,” or, 
“was the best guesser of the future from the past.” Aristotle 
advocated a similar method; Milton tells us that, 
“Old experience doth attain, 

To something like prophetic strain ;” 
and the preacher saith, “The thing which hath been, it is that 
which shall be!” 

We are now face to face with further Eastern troubles. Will 
any of your readers undertake to work out the method of 
Themistocles and Aristotle, of Solomon, of Milton, and of Cole- 
ridge ; to guess at the future from the past; and to predict the 
outcome of the present crisis ? 
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“ PRINCE.” 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


(WRITTEN FOR RECITATION.) 





I THINK you remember a man we knew who went by the name of 
“ Prince,” 
With sinews of iron, and nerves of steel that never were known 


to wince ? 

How came he to win that nick-name ? Well—that’s more than 
I now can say ; 

Because, perhaps, he was given to rule, and all of us loved his 
sway ; 

Because he was free with his cash, perhaps; or, maybe, because 
like Saul, 

He looked a king, and stood in his boots head and shoulders out- 
topping us all. 


‘ Oh, yes, there were stories afloat, I know. He was wicked and 


wild, they said; 

Tis slander, I tell you, and what so base as a slander against the 
dead ? 

I don’t deny that he wasted time at billiards and cards and dice, 

And “folly” is only a friendly name for a passion that smacks of 
vice ; 

I know how he trifled with shot and steel, and deaths have been 
laid at his door, 

But he never was guilty of murderous deed to settle a private 
score ; 

He was quick to avenge a comrade’s wrong, or a comrade’s right 
defend, 

And never was known to break his word, nor ever to fail a friend. 

I see him now as I saw him then (and yet ’tis a long while since e!) 

A hero—if ever a hero lived—was he whom we nick-named “ Prince.” 


Well, “ Prince ” had a friend—his pal—his mate, 
A little chap, curly and brown, 
They both of them hailed from Virginia State, 
And were born in the selfsame town ; 
And “ Prince ” would have died for Charley, I know, 
And Charley ’d have died for him, 
And if luck was high, or if luck was low, 
Together they ’d sink or swim. 





SAME PE ry 





“PRINCE.” 


But there came a time when their path was crossed 
By a girl with an angel face, 

And the love of the friends was swamped and lost 
In the passion that filled its place ; 

*T was a secret at first each kept from each, 
And neither would dare disclose, 

Till they broke the ice with a heedless speech, 
And fronted each other.as foes. 


It wasn’t her fault, I will take my oath, 
She didn’t flirt even in fun, 

She only tried to be kind to both 
For the love that she bore to one; 

°T would have gone to her heart, I know, to offend 
By speaking the truth pat down, 


For she liked the “ Prince,” though she loved his friend, 


The little chap, curly and brown. 


It was strange, you say, she should care for him : 
You think most women prefer 

The stalwart form and the lengthy limb ; 
Well, it wasn’t the case with her. 

Oh, “ Prince ” was the better man of the two 
By far, I don’t deny, 

Yet her love for Charley was tender and true, 
And it’s no good asking why. 


But a letter was left at Charley’s door, 
In a hand he knew, which said : 

“The days that are past can return no more, 
And nothing can raise what’s dead ; 

For Faith and Love they have lied to me, 
While I was the dupe of each, 

And honour, in woman or man, I see, 
Is only a figure of speech.” 


Hard words enough; they might have been worse - 
I am glad he stopped short there ; : 
Thank God, he didn’t denounce a curse, 
For he went—and we knew not where. 
To the Southerners’ camp he went, they said, 
To the war that had just hegun— 
If he couldn’t love he would fight instead, 
For the joy of his life was done! 





The war that ended in sixty-two 

May be if we could we wouldn't renew ; 
What matters it now to prate and rave 

Of the rights and wrongs of the nigger-slave ? 
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The thing has been settled and long gone by, 
Though you fought for it once, and so did I; 
We’ve all of us fought both once and again, 
For the pick of the lot were Virginia men, 
And in twenty years one has ceased to fret— 
But there’s one day’s fighting I can’t forget! 
Balls and bullets and shot and shell, 
Musketry rattling, powder smell, 

Clouds of smoke and rivers of blood, 

Life choked out on a field of mud, 

Horses and riders dying—dead, 

And a scorching sun in the sky o’erhead ; 
And the van of our troops was led that day 
By one whom nothing could stop or stay. 
When last I saw him ’twas six months since, 
He’d changed in the time, yet I knew the “ Prince !” 
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The Virginia men were all to the front, 

To lead their comrades and bear the brunt, 
But when the night fell cold and damp | 
There were twenty down in the enemy’s camp ; ; 
Ten to return in exchange for ten | 
The Southerners had of the Northerners’ men— 
Six for the prison, four to be shot, 

And the fate of each to be drawn by lot! 
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And “ Prince ” was one of that fated row 
Close guarded the long night through, 
And Charley, who’d joined but a week ago, 
Was one of the prisoners, too ; 
"Twas strange that they thus should meet again, 
Each waiting for death or life ; : 
None knew what the one was thinking then, } 
But the other—he thought of his wife ! | 
And never a word was spoke that night, 
But when the day broke fair and bright, 
By the glare of the morning sky 
The lots were drawn, and the “ Prince” was free 
To go once more to his home by the sea, 
And Charley was doomed to die! 
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Then “Prince,” when he hears how the lots have gone, goes 
straight where the General he sees ; 

“ A word with you, General,” says he, like a king, “apart from the 
rest, if you please. 

There’s one of our lot who is drawn for death, a little chap, curly 
and brown ; 
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Now, ‘tis nothing to you who goes or who stays for your soldiers 
to shoot him down, 

And whether J die or whether J live, don’t matter a curse to me; 

But, General, it matters a deal to him, for the little chap’s 
married, you see ; 

So if it’s a death you needs must have—there’s mine—you can 

take my life ; 

But tell him he’s drawn for exchange, not death, and let him 
return to his wife.” 

I reckon the General did not demur, from the soldier’s point of 
view— 

The “ Prince” was the nobler prize by far as the better man of 
the two. 

There were three led out in the sun that day and shot by the men 
of the North, 

And a fourth was shot in the rank with them—but Charley was 
not that fourth. 


He never was told till the deed was done, and “ Yow’re free to go,” 
they said, 

And they bade him look, as he went his way, on his four com- 
panions, dead ; 

And he saw the corpse (tkey were strong in death, those arms and 
that sinewy chest 

Of the man he had loved—who had loved him, too, and her—and 
he knew the rest! 

Oh, aye! the story is true enough; I’m likely to know, you see, 

For J was the little chap, curly and brown, his friend, and he died 
for me! 

HARRIET L. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
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Book the Chird. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


APNE or 


Ir was in “chill October” that the Godfrey of my romance 
journeyed one ever-to-be-remembered morning from London to 
Poynings, by the lately-completed railway, which now went direct 
to the venerable South-Eastern Abbey-town without the co- 
operation of an intermediary coach. It was nearly three o’clock by 
the time he arrived there; and, declining all officious offers from 
the newly-established flymen, he took his way on foot along the 
} well-known turnpike road, having sent on his servant, with his 
* portmanteau, to Southerbourne, where he purposed passing the 
night. “To Stillingfleet and Dallingridge Park” was wnitten 
| upon that portion of the white finger-post which pointed due 
south, and it was by this road that he went. 
He “ Chill October,” and yet not, after all, so very chilly, even to 
iP one newly-returned from a more genial clime. Though it was 
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now three hours after midday, the sun of a very St. Martin’s 
summer was glowing and glistening over the land; the birds were 
chirping as merrily as if it had been spring-time, ‘and the watch- 
dogs, too; and the cocks, in the neighbouring homesteads, 
seemed to ‘be baying and crowing their very utmost by reason of 
+- the crispness and the brightness of everything. There was some- 
thing in the day which was particularly stimulating and exhila- 
} rating. Eager and excited, the young man’s awakened spirit was 
struggling with a great impatience i in anticipation of the crowning 
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of a heart-felt desire, which caused him to feel as though he was 

treading upon air. 
I have heard tell of isles, out far beyond the uttermost visible 
line of ocean, where, by reason of the wondrous rarification of the 
. atmosphere, it is impossible ever to be really miserable. Here, 
Hope, of a truth, springs eternal in the human breast, regardless 
of impending disaster, and so some breath of this enchanted air 
gain access to the felon through his grating, he may while away 
the time pretty pleasantly, even in a condemned cell, previous to 
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his impalement, or what not. The denizens of this delightful 
country live happily and die young, perhaps through beating out, 
with too much impetuosity, their alloted number of heart-be 
strangers for ever to that hydra-headed and leaden-eyed brood, 
begotten of indigestion and “dull care.” Surely it is hitherwar d 
that what Mr. Carlyle has called “a heavy-laden, high aspiring, 
and much-suffering man,” should steer his bark, prepared, how- 
ever, upon his arrival, to change his type and order of classification 
as entirely as did that celebrated “living skeleton” who starting 
once for exhibition in foreign parts, grew so corpulent upon the 
voyage that he was shown afterwards as a fat man upon the 
opposite shore ! 

To-day, upon setting forth, Godfrey had felt like an inhabitant 
of this enchanted country ; so much so, that, mistrusting his very 
hopefulness, he began, ere long, to experience a sense of dis- 
quietude, lest, in the short time which is needed for the blighting 
of a dream, some unfortunate change might have come to pass. 

Never before had the roadway appeared so long, and yet his: 
impatience had lent him, as it were, the speed of seven-leagued 
boots. 

Ah!.. . at last! . . . There was the well-known white 
windmill, with the two clipped yew-trees at the door of the miller’s 
house! Then, some bright red cottages of mushroom growth, and 
seeming like trespassers upon sacred ground, because of their 
newness ; then, the turnpike-house, its small window crammed, as. 
in the old time, with gingerbread and wrinkled apples; and, then 

(at last! at last!) the road leading down to Little Stilling- 
fleet, unchanged (thank Heaven for that !), except that the hedge 
on either side of the gateway looked higher by reason of the new 
shoots it had put forth in the spring. 

Arrived thus far, he paused, irresolute, hardly daring to proceed. 
How little would it need now to turn this seemingly fair-omened 
day into one of darkness and disappointment ! 

In consequence of his lengthened stay abroad, and his recent 
illness, the news of Dr. Dyer’s sudden death had only reached him 
lately. Ithad shocked and disconcerted him over and above the grief 
he had felt at the loss of a friend ; for, by reason of this lamentable 
accident, he was, to a certain extent, in the dark as to Sophy’s 
present sentiments towards him. On the day upon which the 
unfortunate Doctor had met his doom, he had seen and conversed 
with him near the gate of Gladwish’s Farm. During this inter- 
view he had thoroughly unbosomed himself; he had informed him 
of his apparently hopeless position as regarded worldly affairs, of 
his affection for Sophy, and of his determination, notwithstanding 
that he had renounced all claim to her hand, to see her once more, 
were it only for one moment, before leaving England ; and he had 
departed on the day after he had appeared to her in the suburban 
church, having, indeed, beheld her but once; for he had 
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failed to perceive the pale eager face that yearned towards him 
through Miss Pendragon’s “ meat-cage,” at the Cedars, or the 
beckoning of helpless hands at the window of the front door. 

With Dr. Dyer he had left sundry important messages and 
instructions with regard to Sophy. Without encouraging her to 
cling to a shadow in the face of any more substantial chance of 
happiness that might appear on her life’s horizon, the Doctor was 
to stand Godfrey’s friend upon all occasions, and to keep an eye 
upon the lady of his heart. The reader will have concluded, from 
Dr. Dyer’s speech to Sophy some time before, near to the scraper 
in the Little Stillingfleet porch, that he already entertained for 
her a deep and sincere admiration, but any good offices he might 
have performed for the young couple had been nipped in the bud 
by the hand of death; and Godfrey, having found nobody to in- 
terrogate as to “how the land lay,” felt suddenly oppressed by a 
spirit of doubt and uncertainty. 

He came to the conclusion, now, that to appear before Sophy 
suddenly, without a word of immediate warning, would be, 
perhaps, unwise. The letter he had addressed but a short while 
ago to the unfortunate Doctor, in which he had inquired as to how 
she stood with regard to his old friend and rival, Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift, was lying, unclaimed at the Poynings Post-office. 
Supposing (for events had a strange way of happening at wrong 
times) that, on this very day of his return, she and Tom, notwith- 
standing recent complications, had plighted their troth after all ? 
Ought not the same honourable feeling which had prevented him 
from addressing her personally until his social position was per- 
manently assured, to dissuade him, now, from troubling what two 
people might, finally, have come to look’ upon as their happiness ? 

Then, again, supposing that Sophy, having no one at hand to 
disabuse her of her fears, had really believed in the report of his 
death? It would hardly be fair to appear before her thus unex- 
pectedly and dramatically, like the ghost of “ Alonzo the Brave,” 
to frighten her, peradventure, almost out of her senses! 

No! . . . Notwithstanding that he had settled to come upon 
her by surprise, Prudence whispered to him now that such a 
course, when pursued by husband or truant-lover, had generally 
been accounted rash. 

He would, therefore, prepare her for his return by the scribbling 
of a few lines which he might easily get a passing rustic to convey. 
By waiting where he was for a few minutes, some labourer would 
be sure to come by, who would act as his messenger; and, having 
decided thus, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book and drew forth 
a pencil. After he had written his short note, he leant his elbows 
upon the top-bar of the gate, and gazed down upon the “ great 
Sophirian Empire,” with the fair landscape of plough, pasture, and 
russet woodland, which was mapped out beyond. 

The whole scene had been familiar to him from his babyhood. 
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The sunlight, already slanting away from the hollows, cast a lurid 
light upon the red-tiled face “of One-Chimney Farm, which, with 
the great black barn adjoining it, stood upon the rising ground to 
the left of the low fir-belt. The nearer fields were almost all of 
them in shadow, except those closest to the roadway; in the fore- 
most of which he perceived the well-know figure of the old 
scarecrow, impaled awry upon its stake as usual, with its long 
arms outstretched as though in affectionate greeting, and wearing, 
as it had worn ever since he could remember it, the discarded hat 
and coat of the departed “ wire-puller.” Apparently, the birds 
were no more afraid of this familiar object than Godfrey himself ; 
for, as he was contemplating it, a whole flight of starlings, after 
whirling about for some time in undecided fashion, settled them- 
selves complacently upon arms, shoulders, and hat-brim, utterly 
doing away with the original outline of his old friend. Looking 
over to the right of what, then, could only be termed a scarecrow 
by courtesy, he beheld once more the extensive woods of Dalling- 
ridge Park, which sloped down at this point as far as the red and 
white hop-cowls of Great Stillingfleet. How well-known and 
remembered was everything that now met his view, and how 
intimately it had been blended and interwoven with the emotions 
of what seemed to him, now, almost like a prehistoric age; not 
so much on account of its remoteness as by reason of the moral 
and mental landslips and upheavals which had since convulsed his 
existence! What ages and ages ago did it seem, for instance, 
since the sun-burnt, bare-legged, little Sophy of the old time, had 
sat perched upon the top-bar of this very gate, waiting for the 
passing of the great lumbering yellow chariot which had conveyed 
him from home upon the occasion of his going to school! 

“Good-bye, cousin Godfrey!” she had called out to him, 
waving her weird, sunburnt arms. “I hope you'll like Eton! 
Give my love to Tom Hickathrift, and try and come back soon, 
before we turn into great, grand, grown-up people ! ” 

What changes had taken place since that day! .. . since that 
other day, too, long afterwards, when he had driven away from 
this same spot, crushed and broken in spirit; the love of this 
woman, whom he had come back now to claim, seeming the only 
one good thing that was left to him! 

As he stood thus, listening to the far off sounds which came 
floating towards him over the brown fields with a strange distinct- 
ness, his whole being was flooded with conflicting emotions ; for 
the most part sad, tender, and retrospective, notwithstanding his 
errand, and imbued with a painful consciousness of the mutability 
of all things sublunary. 

Had it been Sophy who was standing, as Godfrey was standing 


now, leaning thus over a five-barred gate, after the working of 


many changes, and gazing down at a familiar and well-remembered 
scene, I might, perchance, have some hope of being able to convey 
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to the reader the impressions of her hidden self. But J, who 
write these lines, am “only a woman,” and, do what I will, I am 
not sure that my poor powers of feminine pen-craft can ever 
translate faithfully the outcome of sentimental male musings. 

It is true that we women, with regard to inveighing, protesting, 
disclaiming, and the writing of letters, are possessed of a dangerous 
facility ; but I am upon my guard against this very efflorescence 
of expression. Terse, crisp, and concentrated, the emotions of a 
man who is capable of feeling at all, are poured forth spon- 
taneously from the treasury of his inmost soul, and I dread lest, 
in endeavouring to describe them, I should be turning the gold of 
his profounder thought into the shillings and sixpences of mere 
feminine effusiveness. 

Yes, . . . changes enough had come to pass since last he stood 
at this spot! Some of them, no doubt, had been what must be 
considered changes for the better. The Godfrey St. Clair of the 
seemingly prehistoric age was of a truth dead, or had undergone, 
at any rate, some strange metempsychosis. It was as George 
Davenport, Marquis of Wroxeter, that his spirit had returned to 
its old haunts, the owner of half-a-dozen other titles besides, and 
of broad unfamiliar lands and noble castles, some of them almost 
as grey and venerable-looking as Poynings Abbey itself. He had 
not yet heard of stone coffins having been dug up in any of his 
kitchen-gardens, nor of the discovery upon his estates of ancient 
Hint implements of warfare, lance-points, and arrow-heads; but 
even this honour might be yet in store for him! In a word, he 
found himself, to quote the blind philosopher’s favourite lines, a 
** Triton ’mongst the minnows of the mire, pand’ring to mould’ring 
feudal sophistries;” or, at any rate,in a position to pander to 
them if it seemed good to him to do so. 

But, now, what would Sophy think of all this ? 

There was a possibility that she might not even have heard 
of it yet, and that he himself would be the first to break the 
news. It is true that there had been paragraphs in nearly all 
the leading journals, describing the return of a long-lost heir to 
take possession of his inheritance; whilst in several places 
forming a part of it, there had been bonfires, presentations of 
addresses, and ringing of church bells; but then he was aware 
that very few newspapers ever found their way to the peaceful 
hollow beneath him, and that when they did they were not often 
read. Sir Thomas Hickathrift took in at least a dozen news- 
papers at the Abbey, and through him she might have heard the 
romantic story ; but even this was not quite a certainty. Every- 
thing, in fact, seemed at that moment to become suddenly 
clouded over with doubt; a natural reaction, perhaps, due to his 
having set out in too triumphant a mood. It seemed to him, 
also, that he might appear to Sophy, with these new honours, 
almost in the light of an alien, removed from her by reason of 
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the very pinnacle upon which he was now placed; for the girl 
who had offered to fly with him when he seemed plunged in the 
lowest depths of poverty and degradation, was not likely to be too 
favourably impressed by this sudden vision of strawberry-leaves ; 
and he found himself repeating over and over again the text, 
‘“¢ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

As he was meditating thus he was aware of an approaching 
footfall, and, looking round, perceived, coming along the road, 
a likely messenger for the conveyance of his note—a middle-aged 
man, with an honest expression of countenance, dressed in a 
black suit, such as is worn by labourers when out for a holiday, 
and carrying a bundle at his back. He advanced towards the 
gate, and, somehow, his face seemed to be familiar. 

“Lard! it do seem pleasant, after London, to look down at a 
sight like dis ’ere!” he exclaimed, as he, too, gazed down at the 
autumnal landscape. 

By the “do seem” and the “ dis ’ere” Godfrey (as I shall 
continue to call him) recognised at once a South-countryman, 
with an accent slightly deteriorated through a residence in 
town. 

‘You are from these parts, master ?” he inquired, thinking he 
might, perhaps, glean some local news. 

“Toime o’ my young days I was, sir,” answered the new-comer. 
“But I bin settled in London for many a year now, carryin’ on 
business as a seedsman. Howsomedever, I jest comes down, 
toime to toime, an’ carstis an eye upon de ole place, I do. Toime 
o my young days | done garden-w uck up at Dallin’ridge House, 
ni gh here, under Muster McBean.” 

‘Godfrey could not avoid a sudden emotion at the mention of 
these familiar names. He made answer, however, with self- 
possession, 

“Oh, you worked up at Dallingridge House, did you? I used 
to know the family well, myself, and the old place, too. They 
tell me there have been a good many changes there ? ” 

“So I’ve heerd tell; but my business wasn’t not with the 
greit folks. I jest waalked over to see Muster McBean. 
Lard! he be took, now!” 

“What! poor John McBean dead ? ” 

“Yes; an’ Mary Parker, she be gone too—as John he kep 
company with, as you may mind, sir. When she see old John 
goo, she jest took bad herself, an’ dey was carried to church same 
day—moor’n a foortnight agoo now! They wasn't not never 
married, as you may mind, but was jest’ same as if they was. 
(one on, it had, many a long year! Howsomedever, it be over 
now !” 

As he said this, he looked beyond the five-barred gate, with 
an expression which, in a more refined nature, might have 
betokened sentimental regret. Possibly he, too, after his simple 
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fashion, was realising and lamenting the mutability of things 
human ! 

“So Mary Parker is dead, too!” said Godfrey, sighing. 

“Yes, she be gone!” rejoined the wayfarer, sighing likewise. 
“She took it badly to heart when young muster he went to 
foring parts, an’ wasn’t not heerd on no moor; an’ when John, 
he wur took, thet reg’lur finished her arf. Leastways, so dey tell 
me at d’ ‘ Black Harse,’ where I bin pullin’ up to have a bit o’ 
dinner.” 

“You remember the young man up at Dallingridge House, 
I dare say ?” 

“ On’y as a bit of a tit loike, when I myself was quite a young 
un. He’d jest peep his head outsoide the door, he would, when 
me and Muster McBean was after fillin’ the wood-baskets.” 

* Well, and now, master, if it’s not asking too much of you, 
which way are you going? My reason for wanting to know is, 
that you can oblige me by leaving a note, if you happened to be 
passing by Little Stillingfleet.” 

“I’m your man, sir! I be a-goin’ close by, to put up with an 
old neighbour o’ mine, Muster Stubberfel—jest’s well goo dis ’ere 
way as up by the fur geiite.” 

“Thank you,” said Godfrey, feeling in his pocket for half-a- 
crown. So Tom Stubberfield was a neighbour of yours in the 
old time ?” 

“He wur, sur; toime o’my young days! You be too young, 
I reckon, to mind old Farmer Saxby, as lived over at One- 
Chimbley Farm, as you see above dem trees? Joe Crosby’s my 
name, an’ I be a nevvy o’ his, on’s wife’s side. He wur a queer 
old gentleman, surely! But I owe’s un nothin’ but goodwill, I 
doiin’t, fur when I was a pore young feller, as wur on’y a nevvy 
o his on’s wife’s side, he used to house me, an’ see after my 
schoolin’, he did, toime o’ my young days! ” 

“Well, Crosby, I remember you, though you seem to have 
forgotten me: but then, we youngsters change most in our looks. 
Here’s half-a-crown for you; and be so good, please, as to take 
this note down to Litfle Stillingfleet Farmhouse ; just ring the 
door-bell, and say it’s for Miss Sophy, and don’t answer any 
questions. Good afternoon to you!” 





CHAPTER XL. 


It was only by chance, as it happened, that the rivals of long 
standing did not meet at the entrance to Little Stillingfleet, for 
Tom Hickathrift had set out thither immediately after his solitary 
luncheon, only he had turned in at what Farmer Saxby’s “ nevvy ” 
had termed the “fur geiate”—which, to him, was the nearest— 
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and taken his way by Stubberfields’ cottage, and so through the 
alder-wood. The pockets of his shooting jacket were positively 
crammed with newspapers. Newspapers in each of which there 
was an account of the romantic discovery of the lost heir, and of 
the claims which were about to be supported by indisputable evi- 
dence, and the depositions of many witnesses. There was a 
description, too, more or less detailed, of the lighting of bonfires, 
the presentation of addresses, and of the ringing of church bells. 
With a sinking heart, Tom had gathered all this information 
together in order to acquaint Sophy of it. When he presented 
himself at her door, however, he was told by Jane Ford that she 
had gone out walking, but that if he would be pleased to “ step 
in,” and wait, she would probably return shortly. Miss Hornblower 
was at home, Mrs. Ford had added, as he went into the house, and 
“the London young lady.” 

Upon entering the parlour he found Miss Nethercliffe sitting 
over the fire, engaged in reading a letter. She rose upon perceiving 
him, with a start of surprise and a slightly embarrassed air. After 
passing her hand hurriedly across her eyes, however, and giving a 
little backward shake to her well-poised head, she recovered her 
imperial calm. 

‘¢ Sophy is out,” she said, as she held out her hand. ‘“ But she’s 
been gone some time, so I’m sure she won’t be very long now, if 
you don’t mind waiting. Miss Hornblower will be down in a few 
minutes. Pray take a chair.” 

Sir Thomas, who was not at all disposed to “ paw the ground,” 
as it were, in his impatience to behold Miss Hornblower, notwith- 
standing his respect for that estimable woman, seated himself on 
one side of the hearth ; Miss Nethercliffe, too, resumed her place. 

“ How beautiful the weather has been this week, Miss Nether- 
cliffe!” he remarked; “so different from last! I’m so afraid I 
may be keeping you at home ! ” 

“Oh, no! indeed you’re not! I went out for a long walk this 
morning. Sophy wouldn’t allow me to go with her just now, and 
I found out it was because she was bent on performing a good 
action, and didn’t want it to be known! She is reading the Bible 
to a poor man, called Weller, but she seemed a little ashamed 
of it. You know how quaint and original she is!” 

“Yes, she’s very unlike other people in all her ways. I fancy 
she puzzled the old lady at the school? ” 

“They didn’t understand her there in the least ; and, indeed, it 
takes some time to know her thoroughly. She happened to get 
into an objectionable set on her arriv al, and they made use of her 
as a sort of revolutionary agitator.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Tom, fondly, “ she must have liked that!” 

“ Yes; but of course it got her into trouble with the authorities, 
and she ended by becoming a regular scapegoat. ‘Wise men, 
however,’ says Macaulay, when speaking of Machiavelli, ‘ have 
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always been inclined to look with suspicion on the angels and 
demons of the multitude.’” 

“Yes; that’s an awfully good rule to make! I’m sure no one 
could know her well without liking her.” 

“I’m certain they could not! And that power she has of seeing 
the funny and the sad side of a thing both at once, makes her so 
amusing as a companion! She says of herself that she is a 
‘Thinker and a Feeler,’ and that it is a happiness and an wn- 
happiness, at the same time, to be so.” 

“TI dare say it cuts both ways,” said Tom. “I’m afraid, for my 
own part, that when I’m unhappy I don’t see anything funny about 
it.” 

“Neither do I,” returned Isabella, with a quick little sigh, 
which seemed to point so evidently to some particular cause of 
— sadness, that Tom felt justified in remarking : 

I shouldn’t have thought, Miss Nethercliffe, that you would 
ever have felt sad or unhappy! ” 

“IT don’t know why you should wish to deprive me of the 
privilege of possessing human feelings!” she returned in a tone 
of melancholy archness. Evidently, upon this particular afternoon, 
Isabella was in a very softened mood. 

* Oh I didn’t mean that!” replied Tom, colouring. “I only 
meant that I could hardly fancy it possible that a young lady like 
you, possessed of everything in the world to make her happy, 
could ever feel really sad.” 

“Ah!...” answered Isabella, with another little sigh full of 
veiled import. She did not condescend to explain, however, but 
changed the subject at once, in rather a forced manner, by saying, 
“ Well, at any rate, dear Sophy is a charming companion, whether 
she is sad or gay, and I shall miss her very much when I go home 
next week.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that you’re leaving us so soon!” He used 
the word “ ws” in the sense of a kind of benevolent, though half- 
feudal, appropriation, or taking-under-the-wing, of the whole 
neighbourhood ; but to his sensitive ears, quickened by the prick- 
ings of conscience, it seemed, after he had made use of it, to 
possess a sort of conjugal ring, which Miss Nethercliffe might 
possibly deem ill-timed and unseemly. ‘I mean,” he added, 
therefore, “that I’m sorry to hear you are obliged to go away so 
soon. We shall miss you very much, I’m sure.’ 

The “we” sounded almost as bad as the “ ws,” but he stood so 
terribly in awe of Isabella, having heard from Sophy of her high 
intellectual powers, that the very notion she was listening to him 
caused him to flounder in his speech. 

*‘] am exceedingly sorry to go, too,” she replied, looking down 
musingly, and toying with the open letter in her lap. But I 
feel I ought not to remain away from papaany longer. He is so 
occupied—so much that is really important, to so many people, 
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devolves upon him, that even the very little assistance I am able 
to render him is valuable. .. .” 
“T can understand, indeed, that it would be. It’s not every one, 


who, like Lord Nethercliffe, has a daughter clever enough to be of 


the same use. Still, I should have thought, in your absence, some 
one might have been found—not, of course, to take your place, 
but to help your father in his affairs. There are so many well- 
educated young men now, who, for a consideration. . . .” 

“T am aware of this,” cut in Miss Nethercliffe quickly; ‘and, 
indeed, during my absence, papa has been receiving help... 
Nothing would have induced me to leave him entirely alone... . 
He possesses an amanuensis—a person who writes at his dictation 





and takes copies of his papers.... He has had a good deal of 


extra work lately in consequence of the intended marriage of the 
Queen. ..°.” 

‘“¢ Ah, yes, naturally,” replied Tom, who had been thoroughly im- 
pressed with Lord Nethercliffe’s importance to the State. ‘“ But 
now, won’t this enable you to prolong your stay down here ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” returned Isabella, again sighing and 
looking pained, “ I hardly fancy that this person—a lady— is equa! 
to the serious task she has undertaken. She is young, and with- 
out much experience. I dread for her too much pressure of busi- 
ness. .. . Papa requires some one upon whom he can lean .. .” 

“What an invaluable person our friend upstairs would be for 
the place!” ventured Sir Thomas, as with a sudden inspiration. 
“Miss Hornblower—a thoroughly well-educated woman—-with « 
head on her shoulders. I fear, too, that she’s anything but well off. 
I don’t know a better woman of business.” 

“ How strange ! exclaimed Isabella, with animation, “that you 
should have suggested this! The same idea occurred to me as 
soon as [ discoverd her many excellent qualities. A natural 
delicacy prevented me, at first, from speaking to her upon the 
subject, till I discovered, from Sophy and from herself, that she 
was in extremely straightened circumstances, and that she was 
actually in search of a situation of this kind—that of lady-house- 
keeper, secretary, and amanuensis, to a widower of position.” 

“Tt was a capital idea!” said Tom, warmly; “and I shall be 
glad to know that poor old Mary Anne is settled so comfortably.” 

“Unfortunately,” answered Isabella, rather gloomily, “ my little 
project has fallen to the ground, and you can, perhaps, understand, 
though it is very foolish and wicked of me, that I can’t hel) 
feeling put out. There are people whose generosity and unselfish- 
ness amount to a positive fault, and papa is one of those people. 
He so dreads the thought of giving trouble or of interfering, in 
any way, with the arrangements of others.... Hard work and 
perpetual self-sacrifice, this has always been his rule of conduct. 
He even begs me, in this letter, not to hurry my return; but | 
feel—I know—that J, too, should learn to be more unselfish ; and 
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much as I enjoy being in this charming place, with dear Sophy, 
conscience tells me that it is my duty not to neglect papa.” She 
cast down her fine eyes, and appeared, as Tom fancied, more dis- 
tressed than the occasion warranted. 

He was touched at her filial devotion, and at the almost confi- 
dential tone she had adopted towards himself, but was just then 
far too deeply concerned for his own future to sympathise much 
with the irritation caused by what seemed to him merely a 
crumpled rose-leaf. Perhaps, had he known the real state of the 
case, he would have felt more compassionate. 

Anybody, indeed, but the noble-hearted Isabella, would have 
perceived from his lordship’s letter, that he was more than satisfied 
with his present amanuensis; that he had no intention of chang- 
ing her, least of all for one who was old and ugly; and that, far 
from pining for his daughter’s immediate return, he could very 
well dispense with her company for some time longer. 

Once before, during the period of her residence at the 
Cedars, this plausible and fair-spoken nobleman had succeeded in 
ridding himself of his too devoted daughter, and he had even felt, 
upon her return, slightly oppressed by the “high tone” which 
Isabella always imported into the society she graced with her 
presence. With this exemplary young lady at the head of his 
establishment, he had found it somewhat difficult to indulge in 
those periods of “ moral relaxation ” so requisite to the statesman, 
“after the tension and restraint necessitated by constant attention 
to affairs of moment ;” and hence it was that in Isabella’s absence 
his lordship experienced some of the exuberant sensations which 
are supposed to be known to the mice “ when the cat is away.” 

Poor Isabella was still happily ignorant of this ; and even if she 
perceived some particle of the sense of his lordship’s letter, it was 
but as “through a glass, darkly,” and wild horses would not have 
torn from her a confession of her rising doubts. Sophy, however, 
towhom the letter was shown, had read, at once, between the 
lines, and was really anxious for the future of her friend. 

A somewhat awkward silence now ensued. Mary Anne Horn- 
blower, with that Christian spirit which characterised her every 
action, upon hearing from Jane Ford the name of the visitor, had 
decided to leave the young people to themselves, and had refrained 
from coming down stairs. 

‘“We might go and meet Sophy, if you liked,” observed Miss 
Nethercliffe at last. “As you say, the evening is beautifully 
fine.” 

Sir Thomas, of course, assenting, she put on her hat and cloak, 
which she had thrown upon the divan after her morning walk, and 
the two left the house together. 

On getting out into a brighter light, Tom perceived that Miss 
Nethercliffe had evidently been weeping. The thought that so 
proud a spirit should actually condescend to shed tears impressed 
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him profoundly, and had the effect of revolutionising several of his 
preconceived notions respecting her character. 

As they passed the broken pillar on the centre of the lawn, they 
both glanced simultaneously towards it. 

‘“T wish I had known him!” Isabella remarked, regretfully. 
“He must have been such a strange, kind, simple, clever 
creature !” 

“That’s just what he was,” rejoined Tom. “He had more 
cleverness and simplicity, and belief and unbelief, all mixed up 
together, than anybody I ever met with.” 

“So Sophy has told me. I suppose,” she added, almost confi- 
dentially, “that he was rather mad?” 

‘“‘T think he was—a little,” whispered Tom, as though he feared 
that the very trees should overhear him ; “ but he was much more 
charming than a great many sane people. The neighbours couldn’t 
understand his religion, and branded him as an Atheist. He 
himself used to say he was an Agnostic.” 

“T forget,” remarked Isabella, “whether it was Hume or Locke 
who said that Agnosticism was an incapacity to discover the indis- 
pensable conditions of either positive or negative knowledge ? ” 

“T forget, too,” answered Tom, with the manner of one who 
could have remembered once. 

“ And knowledge,” pursued Isabella, “has been defined, I be- 
lieve, as ‘the perception of the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas,’ but again I,am not quite sure whether by Hume or by 
Locke ?” 

“T fancy,” returned Tom, with pardonable hypocrisy, “that it 
is by Hume.” 

They now walked on for some way in silence, through the 
flower-garden, across the rustic bridge, into the hazel-copse, and so 
up the woodland pathway towards Great Stillingfleet. 

Upon reaching the spot where the great Hickathrift ring of 
betrothal had been lost and found, Isabella, with a height~ned 
colour, quickened her pace. Tom glanced down at her just then, 
and thought that—though, of course, she was not to be compared 
to Sophy—she was, after all, an exceedingly handsome girl, and a 
very agreeable companion too, if only he could get over being so 
terribly afraid of her, on account of her extraordinary cleverness. 

“T can’t think,” she said at last, when they drew near to the 
ending of the wood, “ what can have happened to Sophy! I fancied 
we should have met her long ago! ” 

This was what had happened to her. She had stolen forth 
alone, as Isabella had informed Tom, to do “the good work under 
her hand,” taking her way through the woods to the old shepherd’s 
cottage, with a basket upon her arm containing sustenance for the 
body and soul of Moses Weller. As she heard the dead leaves 
rustling beneath her tread, memories of other autumns came back 
to her; and being, as she had said of herself, both a “thinker and 
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a feeler at the same time,” her ideas began to take a somewhat 
melancholy turn. | 

“It is the end ofanother year,” she said to herself ; and though 
a year is only a little moment of time, parcelled into shape by the 
mind of man, God has marked it too with the recurring seasons. 
The years pass on in their appointed course, with but little varia- 
tion in the manner of either their beginning or their ending. 

It is we alone who change—in our visible selves, as in 
our hidden impressions; and each fresh year the miracles of 
Nature, from the first white snowdrop bud to the last red leaf that 
quivers on the naked bough, teach us more plainly the great lesson 
we ought all of us to learn by heart.” 

Some such meditations as these possessed her as she sauntered 
up to the shepherd’s house, where she went through her appointed 
task. The honest Weller family knew none of the “ diseased self- 
listenings, self-questionings, impotently painful dubitations, all 
this fatal nosology of spiritual maladies ” '—the penalty paid by 
the “ thinker and the feeler” for the possession of a dual faculty. 
To them the first white snowdrop bud and the last quivering red 
leaf said no more than “ the primrose by the river’s brim ” said to 
Peter Bell; and yet this could not have proceeded from the fact 
that they ignored the Inevitable decree. In Mrs. Weller’s opinion 
a burial was a burial, just as a wedding was a wedding. They 
were, each of them, pleasant occasions for social meetings, with a 
difference, and she liked to be bidden to both the one and the 
other. 

“Tl lay youa guinea, Jerry, as our Moises gets took, now, 
afoor you, if so be as you doant not look out sharp!” she had just. 
remarked, playfully, to her husband, in the hearing of the invalid ; 
to which the old shepherd had answered, peevishly, and “ vury 
complainin’ ,” as though with a sense of being slighted: 

‘De Lard’s bin an’ gaan an’ larst ’s calc’lations about my edge, 
Martha, as I sez to you last hoppin’! Dat He have, surely ! ” 

To whom Moses, from his arm-chair, had replied, with a sickly 
smile of triumph, 

“Lay you a guinea, father, as I goos fust, if you doant not look 
out sharp, now !” 

After leaving the cottage, Sophy wandered on past the fish- 
ponds in the direction of Dallingridge Park. Out beyond the 
Abbey woods the heavens were aflare with a glorious sunset, which 
made the water look like patches of sky fallen earthward by acci- 
dent. Already the trees were beginning to grow dark and 
mysterious. Of all others this is the hour most conducive to med- 
itative self-communion, for at the ending of every day a lesson is 
preached to us as eloquently as at the ending of the year. 

Looking away suddenly from the red sunset, as she reached the 
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confines of the high beech-woods, she saw Godfrey coming towards 
her along the shadowy pathway. There could be no mistake, 
notwithstanding the uncertain light. She would have known him, 
she felt, from amongst thousands, and tens of thousands of men. 
An instant of wild heart-beating, and they were together. Sophy 
did not speak, because no known words could have given expres- 
sion to all that was in her soul; because, too, they were folded 
heart to heart so closely that not even the slightest word could 
have had room to glide out from between their lips. At such 
moments the heart alone speaks, and that loudly. 

When words could come they were but few. Godfrey had 
turned into the high beech-woods to his right soon after he had 
despatched his messenger, meaning to proceed to Little Stilling- 
fleet by the longest way, and thus afford Sophy more time to 
recover from her surprise. At the shepherd’s cottage he had 
hoped, too, to glean some news of her. He was no longer an out- 
cast and a pariah ; he might ask now for her love without shame 
and self-reproach. . . . This much he told her as, hand in 
hand, they walked back together by the way Sophy had come. 

At the entrance of the hazel-copse they came upon Tom and 
Isabella. Isabella was the first to perceive them. The glow from 
the pink sunset illuminated their faces; they looked radiant as 
one might imagine two inhabitants of the enchanted isles. 

“Who is that with Sophy ? ” Isabella inquired of her companion. 

Tom Hickathrift looked up quickly and read his doom. 

Then after Sophy had murmured something which was intended 
for a presentation of Godfrey to Isabella, the two couples shook 
hands simultaneously, and, as it happened, cross-wise, a certain 
sign (so say the wise folks) that each one of the four hand-shakers 
will be married bofore the expiration of a year. 

Sophy, notwithstanding her tumultuous heart-beating, realised 
at once ‘that there was something prophetic in their having come 
upon one another all ready paired off thus into couples. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


ONE morning, about a month after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, in a country parsonage in the North of England, a plain 
young person, arrayed in a greasy mohair dress, and with her 
hands protected by red-worsted mittens, entered what was, ap- 


parently, the breakfast-room. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 


the weather, for a drizzle—half rain, half sleet—was falling from 
the leaden sky, the apartment was fireless. The grate, indeed, 
bore evidences, in the shape of a light green arrangement in cut- 
paper, and some specimens of petrifactions froma neighbouring 
tourist-haunt, of not having been used, at any rate, that winter. 
Neither were there any more substantial signs of breakfast than a 
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tea-pot of base metal, a tea-caddy, and half a loaf of stale bread. The 
table-cloth, however, which was exceedingly coarse and dirty, bore 
traces as though the family were in the habit of occasionally in- 
dulging in eggs, so that, possibly, there may have been some now 
indue course of preparation. Nothing could be more cheerless 
and uncomfortable than the appearance of the room. 

The window, which opened to the ground, displayed only 
some portion of a desolate-looking kitchen-garden, filled with de- 
composing vegetable matter, and with a glimpse of gravestones 
appearing beyond the head of the furthest cabbage, from which 
they were only separated by a low wall. The carpet, originally a 
thin fabric of many colours, had become, through age, as grey 
and leaden-hued as the sky, except where it was protected by a 
black horsehair sofa, which with the table, a few chairs, and a bead 
fly-catcher, completed nearly all the furniture of the apartment. 

Upon the table, beyond the area of the egg-stained cloth, were 
lying a few books, for the most part faded and dilapidated in 
appearance. A large Bible occupied the place of honour opposite 
to the tea-pot, whilst, on either side, were disposed books of 


sermons, two numbers of the Keepsake, in ragged red silk covers, 


and a volume of the Peerage, at least thirty years old. 

To this plain young person there entered, presently, a younger, 
and, if possible, a still plainer person—evidently a handmaiden— 
begrimed with soot, and bearing in her red hands a newspaper, 
which had been passing to and fro in the parish for very nearly a 
week. 

“If you please, miss,” said the begrimed one, after she had set 


down the newspaper, “ what would you be so good as to order for 
dinner? Butcher says he’s completely out of tripe.” 


“Oh, he’s out of tripe, is he?” rejoined the first young person, 
speaking i in a loud and commanding voice. ‘But surely, Sarah, 
he’s got pork! Pork—the refuge of the destitute—rusty pork, 
measly pork! anything, so long as its cheap!” 

“Butcher says, if you please, miss, as how he’s got a large 
white-and-black lop-ear rabbit, as lived tame in a hutch as 
belonged to his little boy what’s going back to school and wouldn’t 
require it—as followed him about like a dawg—as he can let you 
have cheap,” said the begrimed one all in a breath; “and an old 
hen, as has quite given over laying.” 

“How generous and noble of the dear butcher!” exclaimed the 
young lady in a sarcastic tone. “Either of them will do 
beautifully, whichever costs least, only not old ‘lop-ear’ for 
choice ; or, if m0) mind you smother him up in onions, Sarah, for 
cemigd sake! and let me try and forget what he was like during 
ris life !” 

“Yes, miss,” answered the handmaiden, as she curtsied and 
er leavi ing a trace of her fingers upon the handle of the 
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As soon as she had departed, the young person in the red 
mittens (in whom the reader will have recognised our former 
acquaintance, Miss Aspenall) sprawled herself down in a chair by 
the side of the empty grate, and commenced kicking viciously at 
the fire-irons. 

“When I was at school,” she began, for she had contracted the 
dangerous habit of soliloquising aloud, “I used to pretend that, 
at home, I got better things to eat, and turned up my nose at 
everything. All the girls did. It was the right thing to do, and 
I dare say some of them did get pretty decently fed by their 
relations. All I know is, J didn’t! and I verily believe, if this 
sort of thing goes on much longer—this lop-eared, barn-door, 
measly-pork system of diet—I shall die young, just like my poor 
mother, who, they say, was the very livi ‘ing image of me, temper 
and all! Well, I must say poverty’s beastly, and being an 
orphan’s beastly, and having an uncle who screws one down and 
tramples on one’s beastly! I feel just like a Babe in the Wood, 
or one of those poor little princes smothered in onions—( Bother ! 
I mean in the Tower—I was thinking of old lop-ear!) . . . Ah! 
what’s this in the paper? “ Holiday engagement.— 
Wanted a young lady (English) of prepossessing appearance and 
agreeable manners, who would be willing and competent to 
superintend the studies of two little girls, aged respectively eight 
and ten years, during the forthcoming Christmas vacation. The 
advantages of a refined home, without salary. Washing included. 
Church of England, and fondness for children indispensable.” 

‘“‘¢ Fondness for children !’” repeated Fanny, with a demoniacal 
laugh, when she had finished reading. ‘“‘ Prepossessing ap- 
pearance and agreeable manners!’ The place seems regularly 
cut out for me! ‘No salary ’—Ah! well I didn’t expect 
that; but ‘washing,’ at any rate, and ‘Church of England;’ and 
no tauntings and tramplings, and feedings upon old hens, and lop- 
ears, and measly pork ! Hulloa! What’s this? . . .” 

Before, however, she had had time to peruse the new paragraph 
to which she had turned, a crusty-looking old gentleman entered 
the apartment. He wore shaven gray whiskers; and an unwonted 
abundance of teeth—or the similitude of teeth—lent to his 
countenance a somewhat shark-like appearance. His expression, 
altogether, suggested that of some manner of carnivorous fish, 
and his head had an air of being dished up upon his remarkably 
high gills as upon a salver. From a certain family likeness to 
Fanny, it was evident he was “an Aspenall.” He was, in fact, 
her paternal uncle—the “ clergyman of the Church of England ”— 
to whom she used so constantly to allude when at the Cedars. 

“How now, Fanny!” he exclaimed, after he had inspected the 
tea-pot. “Lolling about, reading the news before you’ve wetted 
the tea-leaves? Pay for your keep, my dear! pay for your keep 
and be stirring !” 
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He spoke with a gobbling, spasmodic eagerness, and was afflicted 
with some manner of aura eprleptica, which caused him to clutch 
frequently at his stock, as though in dread of strangulation. 

“T was only just looking out for a situation, uncle,” answered 
Fanny, with mock humility, “and I’ve seen something that’s 
nearly taken away my breath. Don’t you remember my telling 
you about a horrid girl who slept in my room at school; who 
snivelled at night, and splashed in the morning, and thought no 
small beer of herself, just because she was pretty, and who was 
expelled for kissing her hand out of window to men in the road? 
Well! if she hasn’t gone and married a marquis! Isn’t it beastly?” 

“ You see, Fanny, you were educated regardless of expense. 
You can say, in future, that you once shared your sleeping apart- 
ment with a distinguished member of the aristocracy,” answered 
Mr. Aspenall, drily. “I trust you will endeavour to make a 


grateful return.” 


“She shared my sleeping apartment,” rejoined Fanny, bitterly, 


‘“*and many a time has she had these shoes at her head!” and she 


glanced down reflectively at her well-worn slippers. 
“ Well, Fanny,” said the reverend gentleman, who was evidently 
not without a touch of caustic humour, “you can now have the 


-satisfaction of reflecting that the shoe of an Aspenall has been 


hurled at the head of a marchioness! Truly, a sublime thought! 
. . . «+ Unfortunately, however, it does not diminish the price 
of butchers’ meat. . . . What is the young lady marchioness of ?” 
‘““Wroxeter,” replied Miss Aspenall, sullenly, “ wherever that 
may be; but her husband’s got a whole lot of titles besides.” 
“Fetch me the Peerage, Fanny,” said her uncle, producing his 


_ spectacles, and wiping them with a coloured pocket-handkerchief, 
“and look out Wroxeter amongst the W’s.” 


Fanny opened the sacred volume, and did as she was bid. 


‘Ah, yes!” muttered the old gentleman, as he adjusted his 


‘glasses and looked at the place indicated, “‘* Wroxeter, Marquis 


of (Davenport). Robert Leofric, Marquis of Wroxeter, co. Salop ; 
Earl of Dorington, &. &. &. . . . (This must be the 
grandfather, or, possibly, the uncle of your friend’s husband, our 
Peerage being an old one.) . Ah, I thought so! . . . 
His lordship is patron of eight livings! Here, at last, is a chance 
of promotion! After breakfast, Fanny, you shall write a letter to 
your young friend, the marchioness, at my dictation, and wish her 
every kind of happiness, and tell her how distressed you are about 
the little affair of the shoes. And now, my dear, wet the tea- 
leaves, and ring the bell for prayers. Pay for your keep, my dear— 
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pay for your keep! 
* * * * * * * 


Within only a few months from this day, Miss Aspenall’s breath 
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reading the announcement of another marriage, which appeared 
in a later number of the same newspaper. It ran as follows: 

“On the 15th inst., at Poynings Parish Church, Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift, Bart., M.P., of Poynings Abbey, to the Honourable 
Isabella Nethercliffe.” 

Upon the occasion of their marriages, both Sophy and Isabella 
received congratulatory letters from their former instructress, Miss 
Pendragon, accompanied by an appropriate gift. Sophy’s present 
consisted of a formidable-looking tome, Blaer on the Pentateuch, 
expensively bound in crimson morocco, and with an inscription to 
the effect that it was “Presented to dearest Sophia upon her 


marriage, with the heartfelt congratulations and good wishes of 


her attached friend, Maria Jane Pendragon.” The letter too, 
was brimming over with affectionate felicitations, and contained 
what seemed almost like an apology for Sophy’s expulsion from 
The Cedars. This much was, at any rate, satisfactory. To 
another wedding-present, likewise a book, Sophy turned with far 
more interest than to her Blawr. “ Soul-writhings”—a little 
volume of melodious, though heart-rending verse—was sent to her 
by her friend and schoolfellow, Miss Darlington, bound (as the 
young poetess informed her) “ina cover of the colour of a jacinth.” 
“Did I not always tell you” (she added in her letter) “that I 
felt confident I should some day become famous, and appear in 
print ?” 

Fanny Aspenall, through what appeared almost like a miraculous 
interposition of Providence, was married soon after Sophy and 
Isabella, just when a final rupture between herself and her uncle 
appeared to be inevitable. She espoused a neighbouring curate— 
an austere and hollow-eyed ascetic, of slender means and unpre- 
possessing exterior, who, disappointed of preferment in England, 
sailed, shortly after his marriage, for South Africa. Like 
Reverend Salvation Mortimer (alias Carver), he had heard “: 
call,” and— — 


y p braced in Faith, 
He tarn'd to tell the naked African 
Of Sin and Retribution ;” 


taking with him his amiable wife as assistant-ministering angel. 
When last heard of (for it is as well to penetrate, as far as possible, 
into the future), he was in a fair way of becoming a colonial bishop. 

“Don’t you pity the poor ‘heathen’ with Fanny looking after 
their spiritual welfare ?” Isabella could not refrain from observing 
to her friend, Sophy, when this piece of news was made known to 
them. 


I am enabled, also, to inform the reader, that the happiness of 


one other young lady who has figured in these pages, bore, ere 
long, every promise of being permanently secured. Miss Emily 
Spicer was led to the altar by a wealthy and influential brewer of 
Burton-on-Trent ; and Sophy came upon her, a little while after- 
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wards, at her first drawing-room (at which both ladies were 
presented to Her Majesty upon.the occasion of their respective 
marriages), wearing a magnificent terry-velvet train, embroidered 
in silver, and surmounted by a necklace and tiara, composed ot 
emeralds almost as big as new potatoes. Captain Frederick 
Augustus Spicer accompanied his sister, glittering and clanking 
in the gorgeous accoutrements of the 8th Dragoon Guards. Not- 
withstanding this martial array, however, the gallant officer, who 
had “ kissed oceans of girls—-some of them grown-up ladies with 
titles "became, when he beheld Sophy, actually suffused with 
blushes. He was recalling, possibly (as she was, too, at the 
moment), the hand-to-hand tussle in the drawing-room at The 
Cedars, when the two had very nearly overturned the “ Grand 
Llama.” The meeting between the youthful brides was one of 
the utmost cordiality upon both sides. Bygones were permitted 
to be bygones, and Emily’s husband now supplies Sophy’s 
establishment with beer. 


CONCLUSION. 


So Isabella is at The Abbey, whilst Sophy has so many houses and 
castles to live in that, as extremes meet, she says, sometimes, 
that she feels quite nomad and homeless. 

Once, and once only—in all the first thoughtlessness and arrogance 
of a new and long-prayed-for happiness—she had ventured, play- 
fully, to taunt her former guardian with being “a weathercock,” 
deeming that. he, too, had good reasons for being well pleased with 
his lot. But, a moment afterwards, she had repented her of her 
flippancy. 

‘What can the weathercock do,” he had answered (and in so 
sad a voice that it haunted her afterwards for many a day), 
“when the wind will always blow the wrong way?” And Sophy 
could not say, at once, what the weathercock should do. 

“TI think,” she said at last, kindly, though with the conscious- 
ness that her metaphors were, perhaps, in some degree confused, 
“that it ought to try to be happy and contented, and to forgive 
the wind.” | 

And, indeed, happiness and contentment, of a sedate, decorous, 
and undemonstrative kind, seem to hold undisputed sway at 
Poynings Abbey. Sir Thomas, having identified himself with 
certain agricultural questions, in connexion with which his voice 
is even occasionally heard in the Senate, is looked upon as quite a 
public character in the county, where his opinions, like those of 
his father before him, are supposed to possess very considerable 
“weight.” He is gaining weight, too, in other respects, and 
promises one day, notwithstanding the immense amount of out- 
door exercise in which he indulges, to become almost as heavy, 
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physically, as the late Sir Peckham. In a word, he is contented, 
prosperous, and respected by all who know how to appreciate true 
nobility of character. He is proud, too, of the talents of his 
handsome and accomplished wife; but there are moments when 
he says to himself that no woman will ever be able to make him, 
again, thoroughly and entirely miserable. One did once (a sure 
indication of a sincere passion in a man), and she was—not 
Isabella ! 

Sophy’s earlier friend Adéle, also, is, to all appearance, happy ip 
the possession of her haughty Byronic Professor, the “ second 
husband ” of the old time, who, by a series of propitious cireum- 
stances, came to be the “ first, * after all. Sophy frequently 
receives letters from her, and she has even been the means of 
procuring for Mr. Heathcote a lucrative and permanent appoint- 
ment, though the recollection of the affair of the caricature 
prevents her from ever feeling perfectly at ease in his presence. 
Hence, the intimacy is chiefly confined to the two ladies. 

“Mademoiselle de Cramponaye the Elder,” in consequence of 
some awkward disclosures ensuing upon a claim for professional 
attendance which, at the decease of her “ last victim,” the “ pro- 
prietor very rich, but deaf, from the Pays de Galles ” (1 am quoting 
from one of Adéle’s -letters), she had had the imprudence to 
press upon the notice of the executors, was obliged to quit Lon- 
don in rather a summary manner; and the apartments in Wimpole 
Street were occupied, during the daytime, when last I heard of 
them, by a flourishing American dentist, who refused to perform 
the simplest operation for less than ten guineas. He took the 
furniture and fixtures with the rooms, so that the Turkey-carpet 
is probably still there, amongst the deep pile of which the bones, 
half-gnawed by Madamoiselle de Cramponaye’s dirty white 
poodle, were wont to repose undisturbed; and also the high- 
gilded mirrors, which reflected once the faces of Sophy and the 
blind philosopher during the spiritualistic, mesmeric, alchemic, 
and generally occult period of their existence. The same gilt 
pendule, too, which Adéle described in one of her letters as 
“regarding ” her “sadly in the face,” is still, I believe, ticking 
away in the centre of the tarnished “ garniture de cheminée” ; and 
it occurred to me, the last time I beheld it, that, perhaps, after its 
hands had pointed to the “ witching hour,” and when the dentist 
and his family were comfortably tucked up in bed in their su- 
burban residence, the spirits of such of the former frequenters of 
these apartments as were already disembodied might, possibly, 
take it into their heads to revisit their old haunts, where I can 
picture them holding all sorts of mystic orgies and séances, and 
“playing Old Gooseberry ” with the dentist’s abominable instru- 
ments of torture! This, however, is only an idea of my own. 
Anyhow, I should not much like to find myself accidentally locked 
insice these glocmy, old-fashioned rooms, after most of the in- 
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habitants of the great city were plunged in slumber! There was 
another house, some few years ago, in Paris, in an obscure street 
leading out of the Rue de la Ferronerie, beyond the quartier 
des Hulles, where, by ascending the few steps conducting to the 
entresol, the following inscription might be read upon a brass 
plate above the bell-pull of the left-hand doorway :—“ Monsieur et 
Madame de Cramponaye-Carver, Astrologues ; Avenir par les 
Cartes ; Salon-dépilatovre, Pédicures, etc., etc., etc.;” whilst, from 
a rudely-painted design over the entrance, representing a young 
woman carrying an infant, it was to be surmised that the female 
practitioner occasionally combined with the above-mentioned 
professions that of a “ baby farmer,” or “fatseuse anges.” And, 
indeed, the “ ete., etc., etc.” upon the door-plate seemed—to judge 
by the varied aspect of the visitors who presented themselves—to 
be possessed of the very widest significance. Nurses, who entered 
carrying babies, and made their exit without them; men and 
women, who went in old and gray-haired, and came out young 
and blooming; dark persons, who departed fair; and fashionably- 
dressed young gentlemen, accompanied by beautiful young ladies 
(as far as might be seen through their thick veils), who, from the 
agile manner in which they were wont to alight from their fiacres 
and trip up the staircase, did not, certainly, appear as if they 
required to be ministered to in the last capacity mentioned upon 
the brass door-plate. 

Our old acquaintance, Mr. Carver, in point of fact, baffled in his 
endeavour to “annex” Adéle, either by persuasion or brute-force, 
was obliged eventually to content himself with ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
Cramponaye the Elder ;” and the couple had finally established 
themselves in this out-of-the-way corner of the French capital, 
where they might be professionally consulted (either together or 
separately), upon Sundays as well as week-days, between the 
hours of five o’clock and ten-thirty, p.m. 

The romantic story of Godfrey St. Clair’s sudden transforma- 
tion into an hereditary legislator of great wealth and social 
importance, very naturally created some sensation at first in the 
neighbourhood of Dallingridge and Poynings. By reason of this 
very social importance, however, Lord and Lady Wroxeter found 
themselves, to a certain extent, beyond the reach of the cacklings 
of the multitude; besides which—with the exception of Sir 
Thomas Hickathrift (who had always been renowned for his 
discretion), Andrew Locke, Mr. and Mrs. Green (née Peacock) of 
the “‘ George ”—there were, in reality, very few people to cackle. 
Those who would, probably, have been the most interested in the 
affair—* Francis St. Clair of Stillingfleet,” Sir Peckham and his 
lady, Dr. Dyer, and possibly the old rector, in a lucid interval— 
had all of them departed beyond the reach of scandal. 

Mrs. Pettigrew laid the whole blame of the adoption at the 
door of “the old squire,” and none of the neighbours had felt 
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themselves sufficiently aggrieved by the transaction to be desirous 
either of exhuming him or of burning him in effigy. Hence the 
event proved little more than a nine days’ wonder. 

‘“‘ His name turned out to be George,” Sophy generally explains, 
when questioned upon this subject by persons who have no right 
to inquire, as she waves her hand with the old familiar movement 
towards the distant horizon; “but J always call him Godfrey. | 
have no time to tell you the reason, for if I tried I should have to 
talk for as long as the Sultana Scheherazadé in the Arabian 
tales. It’s a very, very long story; quite a romance!” 

And, indeed, what with seasons in London, shooting parties at 
Wroxeter and Dallingridge, and now and then a mad rush up to 
the highlands, or over to Paris, time flies quickly enough in all 
conscience! So quickly that (as Sophy thinks, at moments when 
she has leisure to think at all) everything will be over so terribly 
soon, that it seems almost absurd to allow either joy or sorrow to 
interfere with one’s philosophic calm. The evokings and con- 
trollings of the emotions ought merely to be looked upon as 
“training ”—a preparation for some more endurable future phase 
of existence, be it a life bearing any semblance to this present 
individual life, or only the more abstract and intangible fusion or 
absorption of the spirit in “ Brahm or Universal Being.” Even Grief 

. “should be | 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Contirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” ! 


It is to this result that she is endeavouring to school her warm 
and enthusiastic nature, when she has time. 

She has striven, too, earnestly and conscientiously—if only for 
the sake of appearing to be more like other people—* to bow with. 
reverence at the shrine of respectable and convenient Error,” 
the nymph who (according to Dr. Dyer) ends by consoling us 
“for the absence of her coyer sister.” But do what she will, Sophy 
feels that she cannot be thus consoled. Deep down in her heart, 
as long as that heart shall continue to beat, there must ever lurk 
an intense and passionate yearning after “ Ultimate Truth,” and 
there are even moments when she can scarcely conceal her in- 
difference to many of ‘‘the traditions which have been sanctified 
by time and national custom.” Doubtless this springs from some 
radical defect in her nature, and it is one for which she has often 
been made to suffer, surrounded as she is by the shifts and 
compromises of a fashionable life. 

This life, with its varied movement, its social fetters, and its 
hornet-swarm of conventional frivolities, is scarcely the calm, 
contemplative existence Sophy had dreamed—a walking onward 
through the familiar places towards the Unknown Future, hand- 
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in-hand with a companion so beloved that all roughness or thorni- 
ness in the path must seem smooth and flowery; but then, as 
Dr. Dyer once remarked, “nothing can satisfy, utterly, the crav- 
ings of a passionate and imaginative nature.” ‘“ Nothing, how- 
ever ” (as he had also observed), “can be to such natures, entirely 
disappointing ; and they, before all others, are enabled to perceive 
the incontestable reality of an existing system of compensation.” 

And, thus, there is compensation for Sophy, even upon her 
social Alp. 

“We are going into the country for a little while to wncivilise 
ourselves,” she says, from time to time, to her numerous (too 
numerous!) friends and well-wishers, and then she and her 
husband depart, forthwith, to the peaceful hollow in which is 
situated the white-gabled farmhouse where the many-coloured 
roses climb and cluster in the summer time, and where she can 
behold, as she looks from her window, the broken column scored 
over with the mystic writing which “ nobody can understand.” 


“ At Elim, with its whispering grove of palm, 
And clustered wells in cool abundance springing, 
Israel encamped—their sighs exchanged for singing, 
And Marah’s murmurs for a gladsome psalm ; 
Earth has its Elims still, of shadowy calm—- 
Sweet homes, with gentle vines about them clinging.” ! 


And, to Sophy, Little Stillingfleet seems to be some such home. 
It inspires her, too, with a delightful sense of repose, as though 
Time, who seems to be rushing on so madly to his appointed 
goal, pauses at least here for a little while, and allows breathing- 
space wherein to realise and to enjoy. 

For, at Little Stillingfleet, everything is almost precisely in the 

same state as it always was. Hardly anything appears to be 
affected by the laws of change and progression; not even “ Janus’s” 
culinary talents. Out of three poached eggs she invariably breaks 
two in the cooking, and she continues, perseveringly, to dish up 
“half the gravel-walk” with the spinach; but, then this makes 
quite an amusing variety after the “ faultily faultless” cuisine of 
an accomplished chef, and a whole troop of white vestured 
marmitons ! 

It is true (speaking of changes and progressions) that the coffee 
of Abdallah’s complexion seems, as it were, to gain every year an 
addition of milk, by reason of the sunlessness of our Northern 
clime. His Oriental wardrobe, too (never very extensive), has 
gradually become exhausted, and he has now almost entirely 
adopted the dress of the South-Anglican chawbacon—fustian 
jacket, corduroy small-clothes, yellow spatter-dashes, and cat-skin 
cap. ‘A little while, and he will probably hie him to the Poyn- 
ings cobbler, and order a pair of those “ beds of Procrustes” the 
local-national-hobnail (man’s size). The day of this crowning hu- 
iniliation has not yet dawned, however—a large supply of heelless 
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and easily-discarded Oriental slippers (once the property of the 
departed “ wire-puller ”) having passed into his possession ; ; and 
Sophy even perceived him shuffling about one day in a pair which 
had been sanctified by the foot of the Great Prophet. He is still 
hailed as “ What-you-call-um ” by his English acquaintances, and 
no doubt, if any of them were sufficiently cultivated to correspond 
with him, their letters would come addressed to him in this name. 
By some law, human or divine, Delia Ford and the accommodating 
Egyptian have been joined together in holy matrimony. 

“T hope that they’ve made it all right ?? Sophy had inquired of 
Jane, upon returning to her old home after a somewhat longer 
absence than usual: and upon Mrs. Ford replying, “ Bless your 
soul and livin’ body, missy, dey be right enough!” she had deemed 
that it might be wiser to ask no further questions. Whether 
Abdallah became a renegade, and abjured the ancient faith of his 
fathers for that of the accurséd Giaour, and thus silenced for ever 
the clerical and un-Christian bickerings—whether Deely had 
turned Moslem—whether the new clergyman (for whom Sophy 
has built a new house, so that Mary Ann Hornblower may 
continue to occupy her old home), ignoring all difference of creed, 
had merely married them off-hand, without asking any questions 
—or whether they had united themselves by some more primitive 
method, such as the smashing of a tumbler or the jumping over a 
broomstick, must remain henceforward enveloped in mystery. 
Perhaps, after all, they were only following in the footsteps of 
poor John McBean and Mary Parker, and merely “keeping com- 
pany ” with persistent determination; “anyhow” (as Sophy had 
once said, when quite a little girl), “it had ended in kittens ”— 
quaint, moon-faced, wide-mouthed, beady-eyed creatures, who 
came cropping up year by year, like yellow toadstools; and Sophy, 
who inherited from her dead father a lively interest in all ques- 
tions of race, began seriously to fear, that when the time came for 
them to intermarry with their kinsfolk (the other descendants of 
Nelus and Jane Ford), the yellow-toadstool strain of blood might 
militate considerably against the comeliness of the local chaw- 
bacon of the future. 

The casual allusion, just now, to the slippers of the Great Pro- 
phet, reminds me of the Great Prophet himself. The beginnings 
and endings of most of the noted seers of the earth have been 
generally interwoven with the marvellous, and, hence, it is only 
consistent with the semi-sacred character of this personage that 
his disappearance from these pages should be enveloped in mystery. 
In a word, then, Sophy has heard no tidings of him since her 
marriage ; andas she is now, by reason of her wealthand influence, 
in so glorious a position for furthering the interests of the Great 
Cause, she can only surmise that, failing a possible translation to 
heaven in a chariot of fire, he may have been sealed up in a copper 
flask and cast into the uttermost depths of the sea—like the genius 
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in the Arabian Tales—by some Cane, Shah, or Padishaw jealous 
of his omniscience. 

Be this how it may, he appears to have vanished from the face 
of the earth; the long letter he addressed to Sophy at the 
Cedars was even as the death note of the swan, and Europe and 
the East seem to bear with surprising equanimity this extinction 
of the grand centre luminary of the Great Cause. 

The little moments which Sophy passes at her old home— 
moments of emancipation from the cares, the duties, and (what 
are often more irksome than either) the enforced amusements of her 
new life, are, to her, like a foretaste of what, as she says guardedly, 
she hopes that “heaven will be like, if there is a heaven.” 
Tsabella, up at the Abbey, knowing her friend’s feeling upon the 
subject, generally puts off going to see her till within a few days 
of her departure to more civilised regions. 

“Sophy is such an odd creature, you know!” she says to Sir 
Thomas: “she likes to have her husband all to herself, and to see 
nobody else! How curious that she should be so dreadfully in 
love with him still ! and whata pity it is that she has no children !” 
Upon which Sir Thomas, who, it may be, is just in the act of an- 
notating the margin of a pamphlet upon the enlightened culture 
of the mangold-wurzel, or the merits of some new specimen of 
guillotine for the more consummate slicing of turnips, generally 
looks up for a moment, and says with a quick sigh, of which even 
Isabella, (who “knows everything”) would be puzzled to divine 
the exact significance—Ah! . . . . she always did do every- 
thing very differently to other people!” and then returns to the 
perusal of his pamphlet. 

As Isabella observed of her friend and neighbour, it is a pity she 
has no children. Sophy is, unfortunately, childless ; and so there 
is just a note of sadness in the midst of her prosperous life, making 
it seem almost pathetic to the on-looker, and divesting it of any 
appearance of insolent self-complacency. The one unsatisfied 
longing which, if the truth were but fathomed, must lurk at the 
root of all human prosperity; hidden away, perhaps, and buried 
out of the sight of the vulgar, but existing nevertheless, to teach 
us that we may not soar to the bliss of the immortals, has assumed 
this form in her case, 80 that the gipsy-woman’s prophecy about 
the “ pigeon-pair,” in the old time, was even “as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal.” 

“Only children,” as Lady Henry Davenport had remarked to 
her son, “very: often run in families.” ‘ Godfrey” (as his wife 
still continues to call him) was an only child, so also was Sophy 
herself. The families, it may be, were in process of dwindling 
towards extinction, like the caste of the Iximayan “sacerdotals,” 
and this may account for the calamity. But then, Tom Hicka- 
thrift, too, had been an only child, and yet, since his union with 
Isabella (likewise an only child, so far as I am aware), little Hicka- 
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thrifts have sprouted up year by year at the Abbey in quick 
succession :—1. Peckham Brambletye Nethercliffe. 2. Thomasina 
Isabella Sophia (to whom a friend and neighbour stood sponsor). 
3. Twiselton Sattherthwaite. (And others whose names, with the 
ages of the boys, will be found duly enrolled in the pages of Sir 
Bernard Burke. ) 

They are rosy, good-tempered, noisy, merry-making children. 
All day long they romp, and shout, and play games; driving 
themselves about like horses, with reins and bells, flying kites, 
flinging balls and spinning tops. The vaulted roof of the ancient 
crypt re-echoes with their laughter, and the grand staircase with 
their little pattering footsteps. The ghosts of the old Carthusians 
are either exorcised altogether by these merrier inmates, or else, 
having taken them under their benevolent protection, wink good- 
naturedly at their quips and cranks, watching them, maybe, in 
amused silence, as they play hide-and-seek in the passages, and 
scramble in and out of the large oblong flower-stands upon the 
landing, in the depths of each one of which (if they only knew it) 
there is “a round hole scooped out for the monk’s head.” Their 
father is fondly devoted to them, and perceives, not without satis- 
faction, that one and all of them possess, in a rudimentary stage, 
the Hickathrift nose. 

How is it, then, that my Sophy may not know the joys of 
maternity? Is it by reason of some spiteful freak on the part of 
jealous Fortune, or that Nature, having created what Dr. Dyer 
would have termed two “morbid varieties”-—-morbid by reason of 
their very superiorit) paid them the compliment of break- 
ing the moulds in which they were fashioned, in order that they 
might be the more irrevocably separated, and distinguished from 
such creatures as the propagators of the yellow toadstools? .. . 
Either this, or else it is merely one more convincing proof of “ the 
incontestable reality of an existing system of compensation.” At 
any rate, the distant Davenport cousin, who, by the resurrection 
of the “ rightful heir,” was ousted of a very considerable fortune, is 


still in a position to raise money upon his expectations. 
* * * * * * * 





So the years fly onward; keen Springtime, seeming still, as in 
the old days, so full of budding promise; green leafy Summer ; 
Autumn, with its falling leaves and garnered memories, and barren 
Winter, chilly with binding frosts, and cheered by glowing fires. 
These seasons, in quick and still quickening succession, pass Sophy 
by, in their appointed order, with the revolving of the year; whilst, 
with’ the philosophical spirit inherited from the departed “ wire- 
puller,” she seems to watch their flight from her place by the way- 
side, where she is waiting yet for some grander and fuller 
revelation. 

As she remains thus, the pageant of life passes her along the 
highway ; those who take part in it, tricked out in all the bravery 
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of garland and breast-knot, or slinking, barefooted and tattered, 
from the glance of their merrier companions. Bright-haired chil- 
dren, youths, with their maidens, the hot bigot, the warrior, the 
student, the pale ascetic, the reigning beauty,the young man of 
promise. All these defile before Sophy’s philosophic gaze like the 
changing forms upon the slides ofa magic lantern. Sometimes she 
even wonders that they do not appear to be more real. Now and 
then, a true man, or true woman, broad-browed, just, noble 
in endeavour, constant in love, stands out from the throng ; 
revealed, as it seems to her, by some manner of luminous aureole, 
such as one sees surrounding the heads of the saints upon a 
Cathedral window. With these men, and with these women, 
whenever she chances to become acquainted with them, Sophy has 
a longing to swear brotherhood ; holding on as it were to the 
girdle with the left hand, whilst the right is uplifted in 
testimony to Allah, “or his latest scientific substitute.” These 
are but rare exceptions, however, “‘ morbid varieties,” passing but 
seldom along the highway of life. 

It does not often happen, now, that Time, in his relentless 
course, impels her patient spirit with the flutter of his wing. Like 
her father before her, she is endeavouring to act up to the maxim 
of Sainte Beuve “ étre, et rester en dehors de tout;” and, every 
hour, the endeavour becomes less difficult—a calm, contemplative, 
analytical mood having succeeded to the wild heart-burnings— 
the strivings, the fiery enthusiasms and indignations of the bygone 
days. It seems to her, now, that she must have grown, beyond 
measure, cold, and wise, and indifferent to every sort of dangerous 
impulse; and yet, at thought of some of the old follies, outlived, 
repented of, and overpassed, the warm tears rush unbidden to 
her eyes. 

What is the meaning, she often asks herself, of these irrepres- 
sible tears? ... Are they tears of regret, of longing, of disap- 
pointment ? Bitter tears at the shattering of an idol, or tears of 
joy at the crowning of a heart’s desire? . . . There they are, at 
any rate, always in readiness; and even Sophy herself does not 
sometimes know why they fall. 

Whilst contemplating thus, the briefness, and smallness, and 
incompleteness of all earthly things, she often wonders how it is 
that her fragile woman’s heart can contain a love so absorbing and 
intense as that which she experiences for her husband. She 
wonders, too, if this love is returned to her, in any sort of like 
measure, by the Dream King with the dark, unfathomable eyes, 
who still looks so much, and says so little; so little, as compared 
to what she foolishly desires that he would say, hundreds and 
hundreds of times ir a day, and repeated over and over again ! 

About the extent of Godfrey’s affection she is continually 
questioning herself, and making surmises; wondering whether it 
might not be quite possible for him, notwithstanding his goodness, 
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and tenderness, and patience towards her, to stand alone, or join 
himself to some other woman, if she should cease to exist? 
Whether the love of a man, whosoever he may be, can ever 
possess the intensity, the passion, the rapacity of that of a 
woman, when she loves to the fullest limits of her twofold nature ? 

. Perhaps these are questions which no wise woman should 
ever - inquire into. “I think,” says Shelley, in a letter to Leigh 
Hunt, “ one is always in love with something or other; the error, 
and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to 
avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of 
what is, perhaps, eternal.” And it is for this likeness, possibly, 
that Sophy, unknown even to herself, may be fruitlessly seeking 
in one who is, in spite of her increasing devotion to him, only a 
‘“‘mortal image” after all! She herself, too, she has thoroughly 
realised, is neither a Cassandra nor a Joan of Arc, Priestess or 
Pythoness—she is none of these. Notwithstanding the eulogies 
of the Great Prophet, she is “only a woman;” one upon whom 
“the primeval curse still rests” (to quote from his letter); whose 
destiny it is “to desire and to serve,” and to hide away from 
those nearest and dearest to her many of the dreams and aspira- 
tions of her innermost soul, which, like the mystic characters 
written upon the broken pillar at Little Stillingfleet, ‘“‘ nobody 
seems clever enough to understand.” 

She has become aware, also, that it is unwise for a woman to 
expect too much from the man she loves. Is it not enough that 
he has made her know the joy, the gratitude, the all-embracing 
charity, which should arise out of the consciousness of a great 
affection ? With these, it is true, there must mingle always a 
great fear—the fear of a possible separation, either through death 
or a changed heart ; but a wise woman will not obtrude too- often 
such gloomy thoughts upon the being who inspires them. For 
man—the lord of creation, made by God in His own image— 
requires to be cautiously and tenderly dealt with. He requires of 
woman that she should minister to his comfort, his contentment, 
his continual well-being. After all, it is little enough that he 
demands of her! no more than he asks of his pipe or his easy- 
chair; whilst woman—a real woman—one who, like Sophy, is a 
‘Thinker and a Feeler” at the same time—what does she not hope 
for, and long for, from the man she adores? ... It is better, 
however, that she dance and sing before him, like the daughter of 
Herodias, even if she demand of him the head of an occasional 
Baptist, than that she should jar upon his complacent moods with 
her far-reaching yearnings and trepidations. All this no woman 
can learn in a day! 

So the years fly onward, and yet the Sophy of my story—even 
should silver threads come to mingle with her auburn tresses— 
will never be really old. Imagination is hers—that gift of the 
gods—the true philosopher’s stone, transforming into gold all 
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baser metals, and, so, she can be young again whenever she 
likes; and these frequent returns into the fantastic realm of her 
childhood have caused her still to retain the hopeful, ingenuous 
look in her dark eyes. She can return, too, in spirit, to days 
which were less congerial to her. 

“JT am going back to school again,” she says sometimes to her 
husband, and takes up, forthwith, the little volume in the “ cover 
of the colour of a jacinth,” and it is then (as Mr. Walt Whitman 
has said, in his Song of the Broad Axe) that “ the shapes arise.” 
Miss Pendragon in her rustling brocade; Heathcote the haughty 
and his gaiters; kind-hearted Dr. Sprugel, with his particoloured 
beard and feeble jokes; Emily Spicer in her smart frocks and 
bonnets; Fanny Aspenall and her red mittens, with her affecta- 
tion of brutal candour ; and, lastly, herself, as she must have 
appeared when gazing out sadly, through the hated “ meat-cage,” 
at the rusty iron gateways beyond, and the widowed cedar-tree 
with its black underlying circle, divested of all wholesome 
verdure. These shapes arise before her whenever she _ loses 
herself for a few minutes in the little volume of heartrending 
poems. 

“When one is very happy,” she says to Godfrey, “it is good 
for one to be reminded, sometimes, of darker days!” And 
hence it is that Jacintha Darlington’s virgin effort has never yet 
been relegated to what Lord Macaulay has termed “the dust and 


silence of the upper shelf.” 


It will be perceived, thus, that with regard to many things 
which are accounted conducive to wisdom, Sophy has improv ed 
and mellowed with the years; though there are still moments 
when, to her secret self, she stands revealed as “an Orson in 
petticoats,” notwithstanding that the said petticoats may be 
fashioned of less homely stuffs than our old friends the 
shepherd’s plaid and brown holland, or even the black merino 
with the “ pipings” of crape, which was once hastily “run up” 
by the two Miss Spearings, of Poynings 

As she once remarked, however, in a letter to Adéle, she does 
not make quite so much progress with her religion. That is to 
say, she is still unable, as yet, to adapt her mind, honestly and 
conscientiously, to absorbing and assimilating the spiritual opinions 
of others. Her own religion—founded upon a belief in the good- 
ness and mercy of God, as perceived in His works by the light of 
that reason which He has vouchsafed to her—has become con- 
firmed and strengthened, though this does not prevent her from 
being still, to some extent, “a picker of the plums out of the sur- 
viving creeds.” 

«The religious sentiment called Faith cannot guide,” says the 
Rabbi Isaac Wise, “for it is evidently uncertain. Whence the 
various and contradictory views of the Christian sects, all claiming 
the guidance of Faith, if it is reliable? By Faith, crusades were 
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organized, inquisitions instituted, awtos-da-fe celebrated, tens of 


thousands were massacred .. . Imagination cannot invent a 
doctrine rev olting to reason call conscience which at one time or 
other has not been adopted by Faith as a divine precept. , 


Reason—the understanding—is the guide which God has give en 
us; the highest and last arbiter in all matters human and divine. 
Reason is the supreme authority, and there is no appeal from its 
decisions. . . . With the progress of reason, faith and conscience 
are purified, humanity is elevated, and the ethical feeling sancti- 
fied. .... But if I speak of reason as the highest authority ” 
(he goes on to say), “I do not mean my reason or your reason ; 
I mean Reason itself, universal and eternal, in which and throu gh 
which the human family is a unit, and God i is revealed to man.” 

All this Sophy has come to understand, and she has chosen 
Reason as her guide rather than Faith, or that accommodating 
impostor, Conscience. 

The notion, however, of moulding the minds of others to her 
will, or of tearing the masks from the faces of the hypocrites, has 
died a natural death. U nwillingly, with disappointment and 
humiliation, she has abandoned the thankless task of converting 
and regenerating the human race. Men and women, however 
incapable they may be of so doing, are inclined to think, act, and 
believe for themselves; she realises this at last. Religion—or, 
rather, the possibility of a conscientious belief in certain spiritual 
mysteries—is, as Francis St. Clair was wont to affirm, in a great 
measure constitutional, and beyond the control of the human 
will; and since in all civilised communities there must needs be 
some hypocrites, let them, in all conscience, go masked, so that 
we see not their hideous faces! . . . This is the wisdom that has 
come to her with the years. 

And so I will leave her, at Little Stillingfleet once more, her 
“Elim of shadowy calm,” looking out dreamily over “the enemy’s 
country” of the old time, which is now her own, or up towards 
Tom Hickathrift’s dark fir-belt, beyond the large cornfield, in the 
middle of which the old scarecrow is still standing. The pink 
sky (for it is sunset) is scattered over with gray and violet clouds, 
golden-bordered, which go floating onward, onward, as with a fixed 
determination of purpose seeming almost “unaccountable in mere 
nebulous bodies. Some of them—as on that saddest of sad 
evenings, when she had gazed out at the sunset from the window 
of the summer-room—are shaped like dragons, lions, winged 
angels, and horsemen upon rearing steeds. Sometimes the 
dragons, and the lions, and the horsemen, seem to be pursuing 
and overtaking the angels, and putting them to confusion, out 
beyond the uttermost edge of the horizon; sometimes it is the 
angels that pursue and conquer. 

It is the conflict (Sophy tries to imagine) of the Surs and the 
Assurs—the perpetual battle between Ormazd and Ahriman, the 
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powers of good and of evil—which shall continue unto all time, 
with the victory inclining now to the one side, and now to the 
other; and at thought of this, the memory of her childish, bare- 
foot days, of her dead father, and of the Great Cause, with its 
contradictions, absurdities, and incongruities, comes crowding 
back upon her, and sends the warm tears to her eyes, notwith- 
standing that she is so happy! ... 

Her youth has, indeed, gone by very, very quickly, with its 
many heartaches and bright gleams of sunshine, and, by-and-bye, 
will: come to the end. 

My story, too (if “story” this medley of fact and fiction—but 
of fact for the most part—can be called), has likewise arrived at 
its termination. It has taken long, too long, perhaps, in the 
telling; but the longest tale must come to an ending some day, 
as must the leisure of all tale-tellers and singers of songs, whose 
breathing-space, betwixt seed-time and harvest, is, at the utmost, 
but brief— 


“ Cool, and palm-shaded from the torrid heat, 
The young brown tenor puts his singing by, 
And sets the twin-pipe to his lips to try 

Some air of bulrush-glooms where lovers meet. 
Oh! swart musician, time and fame are fleet ; 
Brief all delight, and youth’s feet fain to fly! 
Pipe on in peace! To-morrow must we die? 
What matter if our life to-day be sweet! 
Soon, soon, the silver-paper reeds that sigh 
Along the Sacred River, will repeat 
The echo of the dark-stoled bearers’ feet, 
Who carry you, with wailing, where must lie 
Your swathed and withered body, by-and by, 
In perfumed darkness with the grains of wheat. 


But yet, it may be, not utter darkness for all that; and, after- 
wards, “ Rest—surely Rest! perhaps . . . Light!” 


? 4 


THE END. 











1 Edmund W. Gosse. 
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THE MUMMIES OF THE DEITR-EL-BAHARL. 





WITHIN the last four months a startling discovery of mummies ha 
been made at Thebes, close toa remarkable terrace temple, at th 
site known as the Deir-el-Bahari or Northern Monastery, so called 
on account of an ancient edifice of the Christian period, erected 
on the site of the old temple of Amen, and still remaining 
although itself a wreck, it stands as a protest against the old 
Paganism of the site. The monks have long since disappeared 
The place lies on the west bank of the Nile, and is at the bottom o/ 
a kind of a natural circus or amphitheatre, of which the spot know: 
as the El Assasif, or Western Valley, is the centre; it rests agains‘ 
the hills which stretch in a south- -westerly direction to Medine' 
Abou, and their opposite side touches on the valley known a 
the Biban-el-Molouk or tombs of the kings, in the tunneled sepu! 
chres of which formerly reposed the principal monarchs of the 19¢! 
dynasty. The site, which is at the south-eastern corner of th 
plain, is of a dazzling white limestone rock resembling marble. 
The temple—constructed on three platforms or terraces leads up to 
the mountain which is pierced with speoi or rock chambers i: 
the solid rock itself—has been ingeniously restored in imaginatio 
by the French architect Brune; and with its courts, hypethra 
halls, dromos of sphinxes, walls, and details, appears quite differe: 
in construction from any other Egyptian edifice. To the lef 
hand, and before the Deir-el-Bahari, as well as on the right hand 
where are the ruined tombs of the 12th dynasty, the ground is 
bored in innumerable holes and ruts leading to the sepulchr 
The spot indeed appears to have been used as a necropolis, and i: 
one of its chambers the whole room had been piled up wit! 
mummies of the Greek period, the 26th, or Saite, dynasty of th: 
time of the Psammetici, about B.c. 600, and of the 22nd dynast 
or the house of Shishak, about B.c. 900. The contents of these 
and other chambers have extensively enriched the Museum o! 
Boulak and the different European collections. It is possible that 
the bracelets, gold inlaid with clotsonné enamel, now in the Britis! 
Museum, which bear the name of the Prince Nazerath or Nimroud, 
of the 21st or 22nd dynasty, may have come from these sepulchres 
although the site of Tel-Basta, or the ancient Bubastus, has oe 
very producti e of objects and monuments of the 22nd dynast 
The antiquities from the Deir-el-Bahari in the Museum of Boula ih 
consisted principally of wooden objects, coffins, boxes, wooden stele 
or sepulchral tablets, cartonages, or outer coverings of maaninics, 
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and other inferior objects of small size and importance, apparently 
about the age of the 21st and 22nd dynasties. Many of the tombs 
have undoubtedly been known for a long time, and pillaged by 
that subterranean population of Arabs, who have discovered that 
burrowing for a crop of mummies is a life more idle and profitable 
than earning the means of existence by the sweat of the brow on 
the alluvial soil of the valley of the Nile. 

The temple of the Deir-el-Bahari, as it has been depicted by M. 


Brune in his restoration, must have been one of the most beauti-. 
>] 


ful buildings in Egypt, although it by no means rivalled, in its 
proportions, the gigantic monuments of the other quarters of Thebes. 
The exact object of its erection is unknown, but it was built during 
the most flourishing period of the 18th dynasty, during the reigns 
of Thothmes I. and II., and that of the sister, Queen Hatasu, or 
Hasheps, daughter of Thothmes I. and sister of Thothmes IT. and III. 
The mystery which envelops the history of this queen is by no 
means entirely dispellel, and, to all appearances, her ambition 
and intrigues were carried on in a manner which rivalled the 
crimes of the thrones of the Ptolemies nearly fifteen centuries 
later. Her life was probably a forfeit or atonement, after a reign 
of 16 years, in which are to be reckoned the years of Thothmes 
III. An impenetrable obscurity as yet envelops all the details 
of her fall, for the Egyptians recorded only glories and success, and 
not disaste ‘rs,on theiredifices. But the significant obliterations of 
the name of Hatasu on every monument of the country on which 
it was allied, with that of her brother, Thothmes ITI., has long been 
known, and proved the fraternal hatred and ultimate triumph of 
the brother. Strange to say, some mystery existed about the sex 
of this queen, who, on several monuments, assumed the title and 
used the language of a man, like another Semiramis, while her 
actions display a political vigour rarely seen in a woman, when 
a ruler, however necessary for the acquisition or preservation of 
power. Her public buildings, however, were on a scale commensurate 
with those of her predecessors and successors, as her splendid 
granite obelisks at Karnak, and her beautiful temple of the Deir- 
el-Bahari prove beyond a doubt. Her architect at the Deir-el- 
Bahari was named Senmut, who, at the time, was the principal 
architect of the country. The temple has been built of a fine 
white calcareous stone, and sufficient of it remains to show the 
object of its erection; and that this was after the great expedition 
made by the queen to Punt, a place formerly taken to be 
Arabia, but now recognised as one of the countries of tropical 
Africa and supposed to be Cape Guardafui, the Aromaton Acroterion, 
or Balsam Point, of the ancient Greeks. The expedition of the 
queen, reception of her envoys, the nature of the country and 
people, who lived in huts built on piles, as if a lacustrine 
population, are all depicted on the walls of the Deir-el-Bahari. 
The products brought from Punt and the negroes who inhabited 
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it, prove it to have belonged to Central Africa; but the inhabitant 
were not all negroes, and appear to have distinctly belonged 
another race. Its modern name is Somali, but the name Punt 
may, in Egyptian ideas, have designated a large tract of Africa, 
stretching even to the great internal lakes, a knowledge of which, 

i later period, is indicated m Egyptian records. The animals 
brought thence, and depicted on the walls of the temple of Hatas 
are also those of tropical Africa, the giraffe, the large apes 
especially cynocephali, monkeys, and dogs; while the plants and 
shrubs, varieties of incense and gums, leopard skins and elephant 
ivory are also mentioned, but no elephant country had ever been 
reached by the E gyptians in Africa, although the elephant is repre 
sented in the inscriptions of the Deir-el-Bahari—and for the first 
time. 

The land of Punt, indeed, had long been known before. One of 
the kings of the Lith dynasty had organised an expedition across 
the Arabian desert, and a hieratic-papyrus, lately discovered and 
translated by M. Golenischeff, describes the fabulous adventures 
on an Egyptian Sindbad in the days of the 13th dynasty, or about 
1800 B.c. 

The present interest of the spot is, however, that in a chasm of 
the mountain—about 500 feet from the temple, and close unde 
the back of the mountain of the Sheikh-abd-el-Gournah—in a sma!! 
valley of limestone, about 180 feet wide, above the Theban plain, 
to which a narrow path led way, is the weird spot from whence “ 
mummies emerged to the light of day. Here Emil Brugsch, th 
brother of Brugsch Pacha, found on the occasion of his visit 500 
Arabs actively engaged in the work of exhumation. A shaft 
rather more than a yard square, descended perpendicularly 
for about 25 feet, and the descent was made by the aid of ropes. 
The air was extremely bad, and the glimmer of the light scarcel) 
revealed the objects. At the bottom of the shaft a gallery struc! 
in a north-easterly direction, about 180 feet long, and from six to 

12 feet high, every inch of the ground covered with coffins, boxes 
wigs and various antiquities, the whole being one of the most 
important sepulchral discoveries since Egypt has in modern tim« 
been ransacked for its hidden treasures. As soon as the contents 
of the pit and passage could be emptied, the various antiquitie: 
were transported by steamer to the Museum at Boulak, where 
they were safely deposited, and finally submitted to examination. 

The most important objects were, of course, the mummies in 
their coffins—evidently the principal reason of the cause of th 
deposit. All the coffins were found to be of wood, and conse- 
quently easily transportable to this obscure site, where they had 
escaped detection to the present day, showing the wise precautions 
of those who had removed them from their original tenements 
The oldest royal mummy turned out to be that of a monarch 
named Ra-skenen, or, with the transposition of the word Ra to 
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the end of the name, Skenenra, which was his royal or throne name 
as the Sun on earth; the name meaning, “made victorious by 
the Sun.” His name before his elevation to the throne was Taakan, 
and he was one of the immediate predecessors of Aahmes, or 
Amosis I. of the 18th dynasty. Taakan is known by the inscrip- 
tion at Elkab, or the ancient Eileithyia, recording the exploits of 
Aahmes, a naval officer, who lived at the time of the expulsion of 
the Shepherds from Egypt. The father of Aahmes, named Baba, 
had been a naval officer in the reign of Taakan, and his son had 
command of a ship, called the Cal7, on the Nile, in the reign of 
Amosis I., of the 18th dynasty. It was in the reign of Taakan, 

who was, at that time, King of Thebes and Southern or U pper 
Egypt, that the grand str uggle for the recovery of the country from 
the Hyk-Shos, or Shepherd rulers, began by Apapi-as or Apophis, 

the Shepherd king of the North, who endeavoured to compel the 
superior worship of the god Set, whose temple he had built at 
Avaris, in place of the deities of Egypt. The immediate cause, 
however, of war was some dispute as to a canal or watercourse, but 
the end was the final triumph of Egyptian arms and the expulsion 
of the Shepherds. Considered as a native monarch, who expelled 
the hated foreigner, this Taakan III., for he had two predecessors 
of a similar name, must be considered a patriot prince. According 
to the Abbot papyrus, which gives an account of an inquiry 
made into the sacrilegious violation of the tombs in the reign of 
Rameses IX., the tomb of this monarch appears to have been 
close to the Drah-Abou-el-Neggah, where the pyramidal sepulchres 
of the 11th dynasty are placed, so that the mummy was removed 
from thence. Discrepant accounts have been given of the coffins 
in which this ane? mummy was deposited. A correspondent of 
the Times, of the 8th August, says: “In three cases, each larger 
than the other, so as to form a kind of nest of coftins, like those 
known to have been in use at a later age. Each case is said to 
have been of the usual mummy form, with the head and arms of 
the king in high relief, holdmg a symbol of life, the royal 
urzeus on the forehead, and the coffins covered inside and out with 
hieroglyphics in yellow upon an olive green ground ;” but in the 
report of M. Maspero, who, however, had not reached Egypt, 
and consequently had not seen the coffins, which was read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists at Berlin, the 
mummy of the same king is described as in a wooden sarcophagus, 
painted white, and partly gilded like the coffins of the Enantefs, 
and that of the Queen Aah-hotep, the wife of Kames, formerly 
found filled with jewellery at the Drah-Abou-el-Neggah. With this 
mummy M. Maspero classes that of a queen, whose name, although 
inscribed on her coffin four times in hieratic is still difficult to 
transcribe. It has been read An and Ansara, but there is another 
word after An-sa-ra, probably mau. The reading of the name 
gives, however, no clue to the relationship of this queen, whose 
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coffin all authorities agree resembles those of the 18th dynast 
and it has been rather rapidly conjectured that the pit or sens 
originally belonged to her. The evidence, however, of a sea! 
found there, w hich had been said to be attached to a door, points 
rather to the 2lst than the 17th dynasty, and if Ansara o: 
Ansara-mau belonged to the 17th or 18th dynasty, although 
similar names are found in the family of Herhor, of the 21st, as i! 
she was a princess of that line, her mummy probably came from 
the tomb of one of the Taakans at the Drah-Abou-el-Neggah. The 
mummy of Aahmes, or Amosis I., of the 18th dynasty, is said to 
have been found in three wooden coffins, plain, except that they 
are inscribed with the king’s name and prenomen, his head sur- 
mounted by the pschent, and the upper halves or cover represe ~ 
ing wings. The coffin figured in the Illustrated Journal « 
Leipzig as belonging to this monarch i is, however, not a royal coffin, 
although the mummy, which is said to be partly unbandaged, 
corresponds with the description of that of Aahmes, as it is un- 
bandaged and shows the face. His mummy is about 5ft. 7in. 
high, a man of medium height, his features are undistinguishable 
in the wood cut, but he is known as one of the fighting kings o! 
Egypt, and his prowess contributed to the expulsion of the 
Shepherds. The site of his tomb is unknown, but it is mentioned 
in the Abbot papyrus as close to the others at the Drah-Abou-el- 
Neggah, and his mummy must have been extracted and transferred 
thence to the hidden pit of the Deir-el-Bahari. His mother’s 
body was also found there—a corroborative proof of the origina! 
place of deposit of his mummy. The mummy of his queen and 
wife, Aahmes Nefert-ari, was found along with that of her husband. 
She is described as enclosed in three cartonages or oute! 
coverings, made of linen glued together, and faced with lime, in 
shape of the body, and with her arms folded upon her breast ; 
the outer cartonage was about nine feet in length, and the 
whole painted with subjects and hieroglyphics in bright colours. 
This queen evidently survived her husband, and is often repre- 
sented as a prominent political character in the days of his successor, 
Amenophis I. She was an unequivocal Nubian. The other 
members of the family of Aahmes I. are a mummy case of Aali- 
hotep, supposed to be his daughter, or else his mother, the prince 
Sa-amen, or Pa-sa-amen, and the princess Sat-amen (both proved 
by the hieratic inscriptions upon their shrouds), her coffins lost or 
dilapidated. The young lady, who had a brown skin, and appears 
to have been a mulatto—for her mother, Aahmes Nefert-ari was a 
Nubian, or black—seems to have died at a very early age, and i 
is most probable that Aahmes I. was not succeeded on the ete 
by any direct descendant. 

The mummy and coffins of Amenophis I. were also found 
here. The mummy is said to be enveloped in bandages of the 
finest linen, tied by bandlets of a pink colour, dyed by 
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carthamus tinctorius, or henna. It is on these shrouds that hieratic 
inscriptions mention the removal of the mummy by Pinotem II. 
and again by Ma-sa-ha-ru-ta, son of the same king. The three coffins 
are covered with inscriptions, the coffins varnished or lacquered, the 
shrouds with a mask inlaid with porcelain eyes. Festoons of 
flowers encircled this mask, and they have been marvellously and 
beautifully preserved, the three kinds still preserving the freshness 
of their colour, unprecedented in Egyptian remains, where the slow 
decomposition of time turns leaves and flowers to a dark brown 
colour. The blue flowers, in colour like the forget-me-not, still 
rival the cerulean colour of the sky, after nearly thirty centuries. 
Amenophis I. must have also come from the Drah-Abou-el-Neggah, 
for his sepulchre, or “ horizon,” as it is called, is mentioned in the 
inspections of the tomb in the time of Rameses IX. 

The mummy case of Thothmes I. was found usurped by the 
mummy of Pinotem II.—a mysterious proceeding. The mummy and 
cases of Thothmes II. had been removed by Pinotem II. The 
mummy and coffin of Thothmes III. were both in a very mutilated 
and injured condition, the body of this great and heroic king 
broken into three pieces. Its identity with Thothmes was proved 
by the various objects, with the double name of the king found on 
the mummy, which hardly measured four feet. The injuries it 
has sustained are said to have been ancient, but why so mutilated 
is unknown. The actual sepulchre of this monarch is also un- 
known, though it has been conjectured that it was close to the 
Deir-el-Bahari, but that is hardly possible, unless it had been 
formerly deposited in the rock chambers of that temple. To this 
same dynasty have been referred, from their style of embalment and 
coffins, the queen Hon-ta-em-hu, the princess Mes-hont-ta-em-hu, 
whose name “ Born of the Queen Hon-ta-em-hu,” implies that she 
was her daughter, and the queen Sa-tka-mut: here closes the 18th 
dlynasty. Few coffins and mummies were discovered of the 19th 
dynasty, the coffin of a woman—but the mummy wanting the hands 
and feet, inscribed in hieratic, with the prenomen of Rameses I.,the 
father of Seti I., whose tomb and granite sarcophagus are at Biban- 
el-Molouk, rendering it doubtful if the mummy of the king was 
ever deposited in the coffin. A mummyina plain coffin, inscribed 
with the name of Seti I., is said to have been removed from its 
sepulchre in the 7th year of the reign of Her-hor, of the 21st 
dynasty, somewhere about 1000 B.c. The tomb of Seti I. is at 
Biban-el-Molouk ; the alabaster sarcophagus in the Soane museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This wooden sarcophagus may have 
originally been within the alabaster one, and the cover broken 
up to extract the mummy. The coffin and mummy of a king, 
with the name of Rameses II., were also found, but neither with his 
features or the style of art of the 19th dy nasty. The mummy was 
accordingly attributed to Rameses XII. of the 20th dynasty, chiefly 
known from sending the god Chons of Thebes to Bakhten to cure 
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the possessed Princes, but subsequent researches have identified 
the mummy to be that of Rameses II., the great Sesostris and 
oppressor of the Hebrews. It is on this mummy that the hieratic 
inscription is said to record the removal of the mummy on account 
of the apprehension of a foreign invasion, at which it tate the 
mummies took flight from their sepulchres. 

Here ends the 19th dynasty if not the 20th line, and th 
mummies of the royal families of the 21st line may be con- 
sidered to be in their original tomb. No doubt this dynasty 
lived in troublesome times, for it is generally a signal of public 
confusion when the vacant throne is ascended by the high priests, 
and the 2lst and 22nd dynasties were theocratical lines. Her- 
hor, the high priest of Amen Ra, or the Theban Jupiter, the 
first king of the dynasty has not been found, although the 
mummies of Seti I. and Rameses II. were removed in the years 
of his reign. Netem-mut his queen, whose name is the same as 
the wife or mother of the Pharoah Horus of the 18th dynasty, 
has been found in a gilded coffin inlaid with glass and other 
material. Papyri rituals of this queen are in London and Paris. 
The mummy and coffins of Pinotem II., grandson of Her-hor are 
covered with inscriptions and a gilded face. This king had usurped 
the cases of Thothmes I., and it was during his reign that the cases 
of Amenophis I. and Thothmes I. had been removed. His queen 
Hather-han-tau was also found in two cases, and the queen Makara, 
named after the celebrated Hatasu, who built the temple of the 
Deir-el-Bahari and who married a high priest called Menkheperra 
who had assumed the appellation of Thothmes, was found in 
three painted coffins, along with the mummy of her infant child, 
the queen Mutemshat, who from her sitting position probably died 
in a fit before she attained the age of one year. Besides there 
were other members of the family of Pinotem IJ. whose features, 
said to resemble Voltaire, from the sardonic smile and withered 
cheeks, show him to have been of foreign origin. The flesh of 
Pinotem II. is said to be brown. Besides his queen already 
mentioned, mummies and coffins of Masaharuta, high priest of 
Amen Ra and commander of troops, supposed to be anear relation 
of Pinotem II. but whose name occurs amongst the sons of 
Her-hor, also the mummy coffins, papyri canopic vases, papyri and 
boxes, with a remarkable leather canopy of embroidered work of 
Hes-em-kheb, daughter of Masaharuta, married to Menkheperra, 
the princess Nas-Khonsu, ahigh priest and commander of troops 
named Tet-ptah-auf-ankh ; and of the same period mummies and 
coffins of Herpeti, a judge; of Nas-shu-enpe, a priest of Amen, of 
Nas-ta-neb-asher, one of the pallakides, wives or concubines, of the 
god Amen Ra and Tau-her, a singing woman of Amen Ra in the 
coffin of another singing woman of Amen named Hat-tha. Classed 
with the mummies of the 18th dynasty is that of Nebseni, 
a flamen or priest of a Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty 
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the same individual whose papyrus is in the British Museum. The 
five papyri, all of the family of Pinotem, found on the spot, are, to 
judge from that at London and its other half at Paris, no great 
additions to the Ritual, written with a text of no great authority, 
and ornamented with coloured designs in the peculiar style of 
the decadence of the period. The other antiquities are in- 
structive: a box with the name and titles of Hatasu, and another 
with Rameses IX., show that their tombs had been despoiled. 
Three inscribed pieces of cloth found on Thothmes III. are also from 
the Ritual, one with the seventeenth chapter of that Book. So also 
a board inscribed with hieratic, containing a decree of Amen Ra 
in favour of Pinotem. The queens and princesses, with their 
children, had their wigs or perruques deposited with them to con- 
ciliate by their grande tenue the gods of Hades. The three 
sepulchral figures which had leaked out of this reservoir long ago 
are of bright blue porcelain. Long before the Arab Abd-el-Rasoo! 
divulged, under the applications of the bastinado, the site of this 
untold wealth in coffins and mummies, many Aladdins of the day 
had evidently glided down the chink in the mountain, and re- 
turned laden with the plunder of the old chamber of horrors. 
Why and when were they deposited ? One supposition is to pro- 
tect the tombs from the robberies of the resurrectionists or ghouls, 
who rifled the sepulchres, stole the gold, burnt royal coffins and 
bodies in the reign of Rameses IX. about a century before. 
Another is the foreign invasion, the fear of Cambyses, the bogie 
of Egyptologists, who is credited with violations and destrue- 
tions performed before his time and after his days. Both 
seem improbable; one fact remains—Her-hor and his family 
assumed the titles of kings of the 18th dynasty, especially 
Thothmes III. and Hatasu, on the strength of direct succession or 
vain genealogies; did they, therefore, transport the ancestors 
they claimed to their own tombs? Could the sarcastic lips of 
Pinotem II. unclose and speak, he might give reasons, perhaps 
cynical, to dispel the mystery. 

No obliquity of hypothesis or philological torture can reconcile 
the names of the twenty-first dynasty with the Egyptian kings. 
An improved succession is suggested from the discovery, and this 
is the genealogical tree - the line, according to it :—1. Her-hor 
and his wife Netem-mut; 2. Piankhi, their son, a high priest, but 
not a king; 3. “cl or Pinotem 1.3 4. Pinotem a. DS 
Masaharuta, a priest, but not a king ; 6. Hesiemkheb, married to 
Menkheperra, king and queen; 7. Pinotem IIL, married to 
Makara, and father of the queen Mut-em-hat. The other princes 
are to be distributed amongst three persons, without entering into 
the royal succession. The problem of the arrangement of this 
line is not, however, absolutely demonstrated, although the hieratic 
inscriptions have recorded the parentage of some of the kings. 

The problem of the duration of the length of the reigns of 
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the monarchs of the 21st dynasty probably still lies entombed 
in the vaults of the Serapeum, where Mariette found, in a 
collapsing chamber, the coffins of three of the bulls Apis, 
numbers 24, 25, 26, of the series, successors of the animals 
buried under the last of the Ramessid rulers. The date of the 
7th year of one of the kings is scrawled on one of the shrouds 
of the mummies of the kings of the 18th dynasty, but the 
length is not appreciable. 

The publication of the inscriptions will alone solve doubts and 
difficulties, and the sooner they are published the better; for the 
condition of the Museum of Boulak is such that there is no proper 
space for the due preservation of these reliques, and a long time 
will be required to build an adequate place for them. In the 
meantime they are not safe either against decay, injury, or 
destruction. At the death of Mariette Pacha the collection at 
Boulak was not in order, and numerous monuments were lately 
rather piled up than arranged, and objects had become divorced 
from one another. The reorganisation of the old Museum is, indeed, 
a gigantic task; the new additions alone will require all the 
energies of the French school at Boulak to describe in detail. 
There is a dull monotony in the study of coffins, and it requires a 
ghastly enthusiasm to enter into the details of mummies; but 
philology, history, the distinction of races, and ethnology underlie 
the unattractive details of the dissecting rooms of Time. 

S. BIRCH. 





INSCRIPTION ON A SUN-DIAL. 





“UT HORA, SIC VITA.” 


Wuat is life? A term of years, 
An anxious time, a time of tears. 
What is time? Ah! no one knows. 
Life is transient as a sigh ; 
Time is passing ever by, 
Never nearer to its close. 
MARTIN INETT PRESTON. 
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HAUNTED HOUSES IN FLEET STREET. 


Il.—ISAAK WALTON’S HOUSE. 


WHEN the first Royal Bourse or Exchange, as Queen Elizabeth 
declared it should be called, erected on Cornhill by the princely 
munificence of Thomas Gresham, merchant, was a place of fashion- 
able resort: when patched, perfumed, and painted belles walked 
there with patched, painted and tobacco-scented beaux, and all 
kinds of merchants, idlers, gossips, needy adventurers and street- 
vendors made it their daily resort, one of the hundred busy little 
shops above its marble pillars was occupied by a pleasant, meek- 
mannered, pious, genial and gentle man-milliner, or sempster, 
named Isaak Walton. 

The shop so occupied must have left very little room when its 
owner was in it for the display of wares, the accommodation of 
customers, or the storage of goods, for it was only seven feet in 
length and five in width. Nevertheless, Master Walton had long 
and prosperously transacted business there, when, in 1624, he 
sought somewhat larger premises, and, in conjunction with a hosier, 
named John Mason, took what was then a grand house amongst 
the fashionable drapers in Fleet street. 

It stood on the north side of the world-famous thoroughfare, two 
doors west from the corner of Chancery Lane, in that bleck of old 
Fleet Street houses now being pulled down, of which the Cock 
Tavern is one. There it now stands, in dust and ashes, roofless, 
windowless, and desolate, a house lately known as the Masonic 
Depot. 

For nearly two hundred years it has been haunted by the most 
gentle, genial, and lovable of ghosts, the ghost of the aforesaid 
Isaak Walton, author of “ The Complete Angler, or Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation,” that fervid enthusiast, who thought fishing and 
poetry too sublime to be of earthly origin, and said of the angler, 
as of the poet, “he cannot be made, he is born.” 

The house has over its low shop six square low rooms, three in 
front and as many behind, with a steep, dark, old-fi ashioned stair- 
case between. Originally its front was one with projecting stories, 
elaborately carved timbers, and long low windows, extending one 
above the other, with small panes of glass set in heavy wooden 
frames ; now it is modern and flat-fronted. It is one of the very 
few houses which escaped the Great Fire. Some few mornings 
since, braving the dust and falling mortar, with the risk of acci- 
dentally detached bricks or beams, I curiously explored its 
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melancholy remains, finding in some of the rooms relics of the old 
oak wainscoting, and noting—what I have seen in many houses of 
the Elizabethan age—that absence of party walls which goes far in 
explaining the irresistible spread of the flames which, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, left London one gigantic heap of smoulder- 
ing and smoking ashes. 

Chancery Lane was called in Isaak’s time New Street, and 
at the corner of it stood a loftier house of the same date as 
Walton’s, with elaborately carved beams of the same character, 
long known as The Harrow. 

Pious, but light-hearted and cheery, good Isaak loved a cheerful! 
song and a merry companion as well as a choice book by the winter 
fireside, and in this old house he enjoyed them all. Here he made 
his fishing lines, and artistically coloured the hair of which they 
were composed. Here he gave his home-made rod that choice 
and ‘ right brown top” which lasted him with care “above twenty 
years.” Here he carefully selected hair that “was round and 
clear and free from scabs or frets—well chosen, even, clear,” and 
therefore strong, observantly noting that in all these qualities 
black hair was superior to white, which is often, as his book still 
says, “flat and uneven.” Looking out at us through its honest, 
earnest eyes, with raised forefinger, beating time to the words it 
solemnly utters, the ghost adds,“ If you get a lock of right, round, 
clear, glass-colour hair, MAKE MUCH OF IT.” 

In this low-browed old room, restored by fancy to its pristine 
furnished snugness, its tall-backed chairs and draught-excluding 
tapestry, we hear Isaak instructing a Fleet Street disciple, between 
the whiffs of his favourite tobacco pipe, in a voice lowered to a 
tone in fitting harmony with the dread importance of his subject, 
“First take your line. First, Nore, that your hair be clean- 
washed ere you go about to twist it, and then choose not only the 
clearest for it, but hairs that be of an equal bigness, for such do 
usually stretch all together, and break altogether, which hairs of 
an unequal bigness never do, but break singly, and so deceive the 
angler that trusts to them.” 

In like way the worthy old man, who 





“was the great progensior of all 
That war upon the tenants of the stream,” 


further entreats his reverential follower to keep the twisted 
hair line “in water for a quarter of an hour at least, and then 
retwist it, lest one hair should shrink and so be shorter than its 
fellows.” Explaining why the middle hair of a seven-hair line is 
always black, he goes on to speak of “dyeing of your hairs” with 
“‘a pint of strong ale ” (was it got from his neighbour at the Cock: 
and Bottle? )“half a pound of soot, and a little quantity of the 
juice of walnut-tree leaves, and an equal quantity of alum,” boiled 
in pot, pan, or pipkin, for half an hourand used cold, whereby the 
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hair became of the colour of those small thick panes of glass in the 
window he was working at, so patient and absorbed —green. 

In this old house those “experiments in dyes for hair were pro- 
bably carried out, when small ale was substituted for strong ale, 
and the various proportion of soot, alum, walnut-tree leaves, mari- 
golds, ete., varied and tried in different ways, hot, cold, ete. Here 
he made his size of glue, and while hot did * strike it upon the 
wood ” with “a bristle or brush” preliminary to painting his rod in 
oil. Here his honest eyes were so bright and his cheek flushed, 
as his voice grew loud in defence of his favourite recreation. 
Listening, we still hear the ghostly echoes of his words. The 
gentle ghost indicating with a nod the Temple over the way 
biddeth the listener for his soundless words remember what anxious 
lives lawyers lead, “ swallowed up with business ” in which men’s 
sordidly mean and evil passions have so large a part. And with 
an eastward glance towards the Tower and its dreaded headsman 
on that hill, where so often the ambitious and the great met 
sudden deaths , he speaks of statemen’s plots, plans, and troubles, 
and says in soundless words of triumph, “no life so happy and so 
pleasant as the life of a well-governed angler,” who sits on cowslip 
banks, hears the birds sing, and possesses himself in as much 
quietness as does the silent silver stream which glides past so 
brightly and swiftly. “Indeed, my good scholar,” adds the ghost, 
““we may say of angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries— 
‘doubtless God could have made a better berry, but doubtless 
God never did!’ and so, if I might be judge, God did never make 
a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.” 

Again, in fancy see the ghost-angler—ere the shutters of his 
shop are down, and when the misty dawning is at its earliest— 





“Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined,” 
fully equipped with rod and basket in due fisher fashion. With a 
light heart, a brisk step, and an eye bright with pleasurable anti- 
cipation, our kindly angler’s ghost: passes through the spectral old 
wooden bar which preceded Wren’s Temple Bar, of late removed, 
passes along the Strand, admiring its extraordinary width and 
those noble mansions and gardens which line its southern or 
river side, pausing to glance at the royal palace of Somerset, 
or, perchance, the House of Northumberland, by the pretty little 
village of Charing, whence, striking off to the right by the Royal 
Mews, where now stands the National Galler y, the angler’s ghost 
moves noiselessly out into the free, fresh, open green fields, under 
leafy rustling ee and so, it may be, adopting the best if not the 
nearest road away to Tottenham and the br eezy banks of the river 
Lea—a river which then meandered at its own sweet will, and did 
not, as now, run straight and stiff in an artificial course, and which 
owes its chief celebrity to the name of Isaak Walton. There 
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imagine its ghostly but impulsively merry meeting with “ Venator, 
that other ghost of “ The Complete Angler,” and how they twain 
sat and sang old songs under “yon high honeysuckle hedge,” 
while a shower fell “ so gently on the teeming earth,” giving “ yet 
a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that adorn these verdant 
meadows,” while “the birds in the adjoining grove ” seemed “ to 
have a friendly contention with an echo.” That echo’s dead voice, 
falling on the deaf ears of these ghosts, is as their voices are 
to our dreamy fancy. 

So we go with them afishing, until they wind up the day in 
that “honest ale-house ” in “a cleanly room, with lavender in the 
windows and twenty ballads stuck up against the walls, with a 
hostess, both cleanly, handsome, and civil,” who has reserved one 
of the two best beds for them, and made us a goodly supper 
with the trout they have caught. And so they sing ghostly 
songs as so long, long ago they may have sung them in the flesh. 

‘Oh, how happy’s here our leisure, 

Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 

Oh, ye valleys, oh, ye mountains ; 

Oh, ye groves and erystal fountains! 

How I love at liberty 

By turns to come and visit ye.” 
Little dreaming of that poet unborn, Lord Byron, who was to 
denounce even gentle Izaak as “a cruel old coxcomb,” and 
heartily wish that he had felt a large fish hook in his gullet with 
a good strong trout to pull it. 

But our theme is the haunted house, and not the haunted river; 
so we come back, with our ghost, in the twilight to the old house 
where Rachael, the spectre of the worthy angler’s first wife, grand- 
niece of the martyred Cranmer, cheerfully gives a wifely welcome 
home, and where the ghosts of old friends and neighbours gathe: 
round him, as they did in the flesh, to hear his cheery tongue a- 
wagging about the peaceful and placid enjoyment he has had. 
And here we sit with him, and over the strong ale tankards and 
pipes from that other haunted house, the Cock, as Izaak says, 
mightily rejoice in each other’s company as we tell tales, or sing 
ballads, or make a catch, or find some other harmless sport to 
content us, and “pass away a little time without offence to God 
or man.” For if there is one thing plain to be gleaned from the 
writings of the goodly old angler, it is that he was a lover of! 
social enjoyment, a centre of domestic affection and friendship, 
radiating cheerful content and happiness on all who came within 
the sphere of his influence. How pleasant are the pictures of his 
after-life, when fear of the triumphant Puritans’ religious perse- 
cution drove him, in 1643, away from this old house, and he had 
gone back to his birthplace, Stafford, where, after a quiet day’s 
angling on the banks of the Trent, musing and observing with a 
graceful and loving heart, he would go home to nurse his little 
daughter, and join his pious, prudent, and beloved Kenna, the 
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second wife, in singing the evening hymn. Then, although he 
had suffered much loss of property in the great civil war which 
ended with the execution of Charles I., he could still find a hearty 
welcome, a home, and daily food for a destitute and persecuted 
friend; and still dared, at the dictate of his conscience, to en- 
courage and support the proscribed service of the violently 
uprooted Church of England. How touching are the simple lines 
he then wrote, which we quote because they help us to under- 
stand the life once witnessed within the vanishing walls of this 
old house : 


“T in these flow’ry meads would be ; 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious babbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice, 
Sit here and see the turtle dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love. 


“Or on the bank feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty ; please my mind 
To see sweet dewdrops kiss these flowers, 
And then wash’d off by April’s show’rs ; 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song, 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


* Or a leverock build her nest ; 
Here give my weary spirit rest, 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love ; 
Thus free from law-suits and the voice 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice. 


* Or with my Bryan and a book, 

Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 

There sit by him and eat my meat, 

There see the sun both rise and set, 

There bid good morning to next day, 

There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave.” 

It is believed that Walton occupied his house in Fleet Street 
from 1624 until 1643, but there is evidence to show that he passed 
some years of that period at another house round the corner, 
in New--now Chancery—Lane. Many a strange and stirring 
scene did he look down upon through the green glass of its little- 
light-giving windows. He saw the two thousand armed men 
raised by the City to fight for the Protestant cause in Germany as 
they marched westward amidst the shouts of the excited populace. 
Therein he heard soon after the shouts which followed the procla- 
mation of a new king at the Templars’ old wooden Bar. There he 
sat in horror of that awful plague which caused the coronation of 
Charles the First to be postponed, and in one year carried oft 
thirty-five thousand four hundred and seventy persons. There he 
saw for the first time one of the new hackney coaches, in which a 
man might ride like a king if he could but afford to hire it for 
half-an-hour. There he shook in terror at the furious storm of 
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June, 1626, when hail, storm, and wind swept through the narrow 
streets of the City with roars and shrieks, banging down the signs, 
sweeping away chimney pots, and sending down, with a crash, 
amidst heavy thunder and fierce lightning, the walls of St. 
Andrew’s churchyard in Holborn, and those of St. Botolph’s, in 
Bishopsgate. Was he one of the principal citizens who so firmly 
refused to submit to the king’s tyrannical exactions for the war 
against France? and did he here discuss indignantly, with angry 
friends and neighbours, the great question of loyalty and disloy alt y; 
anent that affair of the ship money? Did he run to the window of 
this old house when the king’s troopers rode, sword in hand, down 
Fleet Street and up Ludgate Hill to check the furious mob who 
were slaughtering Dr. Lamb in St. Paul’s Churchyard, because h: 
was called the creature of the unpopular George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham ? Was he in Fleet Street with the savagely re ~~ ing 
mob when the news came of the duke’s assassination by John 
Felton? What shrieks and cries, and what a roar of angry voices 
disturbed the old shop-keeper when the rioters were out in Fleet 
Street, and the City trained bands, with the Lord Mayor at thei 
head, came out for their suppression. Did he shout and throw up 
his hat with those who rejoiced when Charles the Second was 
born? Did he witness from its windows that grand masquerade 
procession which marched in stately grandeur and fantastic humow 
through the streets when the lawyers entertained their monarch: 
at a cost of twenty-one thousand pounds? Did he chuckle with 
ths rest as he told his wife how Noy, the lawyer, playing a part in 
the grand masque, boldly satirized to the king’s face his unjust 
selling of patents and monopolies ? Did he approve or disapprov: 
the Sunday sports in the Strand where the May-pole stood? And 
as the troubles thickened between king and people, and when the 
civil war was commencing, when the terror grew, and London 
prepared to endure a siege, what things were said and done within 
the enclosure of these departing walls? The ghosts keep these 
secrets to themselves, but fancy recalls their forms and hears thei 
voices still. 

It is not a little curious that in old Izaak Walton’s house the 
first fishing-tackle shop in London was opened under royal 
patronage. This appears to have been in the reign of the second 
Charles, about the time when “The Complete Angler” had gone 
through four editions, and Walton, in his eighty-third year, was 
busily preparing for the press a fifth and enlarged edition, aided 
by his adopted son and darling friend, Cotton. The sign which 
swung above the door, appropriately marking with a fish and crown 
the abode of one who devoted so much of his life to acquiring and 
chronicling the mysteries of the angler’s craft, is preserved, to 
the present day, in a very old time-discoloured hand- bill, when t! 
business had been removed in 1775 to Bell Yard, where i 
remained until the death of its late owner, not many years ago. 
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The merry monarch’s fishing tackle came from beneath the roof of 
Izaak Walton’s house, and many a noble customer, and many a 
mighty celebrity who loved the rod and line, there made their 
purchases, including that famous dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Nowell, 
who died in 1601, and of whom old Izaak soon after wrote, saying 
of his patriarchal life and pleasant days as he might have said 
of his own, “Tis said that Angling and Temperance were great 
causes of these blessings, and I wish the like to all that imitate 
him and love the memory of so good a man,” echoing which wish 
I put aside my pen. 


A. H. WALL. 





A SONG'S MESSAGE. 





To her to whom all sweetnesses belong, 
In whom all deep and opposite charms unite, 
Who is at once the shadow and the light, 

I send my pilgrim song. 


Say unto her how I[ am fain to be 
Where she is, who is all my life’s desire ; 
For whom my love is pure as vestal fire, 
And deep as the deep sea. 


Say unto those whom now she moves among— 
Though for a while you in her days have part, 
Ye have no habitation in her heart, 

As I—a little song.” 


Yet be thou humble, song, for her dear sake, 
Knowing thou hast no grace at all but this, 
To sing of her for whose transcendent kiss 

Hearts of all men might break. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





















DREAMING. 





DREAMING, dreaming, happy dreaming : 
April lights and shadows gleaming, 
April hopes in leaf and bud, 

April dancing in the blood ; 

Not a cloud the skies to cross, 

Not a thought of change or loss, 

Not a doubt, to dim the scheming, 
Laughing through the merry dreaming. 


Dreaming, dreaming, passionate dreaming : 
Summer radiance round us beaming, 
Pulses keeping eager tune 

To the joyance of the noon ; 

Love’s red roses blooming bright, 

Fame’s fresh laurels hung in sight, 

Life’s rich draught with nectar ‘teeming, 
Dreaming, dreaming, glorious dreaming. 


Dreaming, dreaming, sober dreaming : 

Pale October sunlights streaming 

On drooping flowers, and falling leaves ; 

Long fields, grey for garnered sheaves ; 

On tired hands, that fear to grasp, 

Treasures, lingering for their clasp, 

And hearts, that scarce dare trust the seeming, 
True and tender in their dreaming. 


Dreaming, dreaming, fireside dreaming, 
Where the yule log’s rays are gleaming, 
And the tranquil eyes of age 

Read the embers like a page, 

Where memory writes of hope and truth, 
That lit the golden hours of youth, 

Till winter’s “‘ loving-cup ” is creaming, 


Like Spring’s sweet wine, in Life’s last dreaming. 


SUSAN 





R. 





PHILLIPS. 
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THE BALLAD OF 8ST. MARTIN AND THE BEGGAR. 


(A MARTINMAS CAROL. ) 





Was never a soldier in Cesar’s band 

More bold than Martin, nor brow more grand ; 

Strong of thinking as strong of hand, 
Fair of soul as of face ; 

Daily he honoured the mighty Jove, 

The mother of beauty, the god of love, 

For “Surely,” said he, “’tis the gods above 
Who give to our being grace |” 


Now into the innermost parts of Gaul 

Must Martin go, at his captain’s call, 

Where Tours stands proud, with her brick-built wall, 
To keep the foe at bay ; 

Where, under the eaves of tile-clad towers, 

The branching trees with the creamy flowers 

Give forth at night to freshening showers 
Their sweets, sun-lent by day. 


Now as this Martin lay in hold, 

It came to the ear of the warrior bold 

That a wondrous lore there were some who told, 
Some poor, suspected folk ; 

They harboured in caves, and lay full hard, 

And fed full seant—whilst stone and shard, 

From a jeering crowd, were their sole reward 
For the glorious words they spoke. 


They said an All-Father dwelt in the sky, 
Waiting to welcome whoso must die, 
Loving all living most pitifully, 
Yearning to clasp each son ; 
And a mother of beauty, who yet was maid ! 
And a god of love, to whom they prayed, 
Who yielded His life to tree and blade, 
That Love’s cause might be won. 
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Then Martin pondered, and Martin thought, 
It seemed he had found the goal he sought ; 
Was it not these with power fraught 
To whom he bowed in heart ? 
And not that vile Olympian king, 
Or fickle dame that from waves did spring, 
Or frivolous boy, with arrow and string— 
What peace could they impart ? 


Now Martin has crept to the cliff-hewn caves 
Where Christians hide, as in living graves, 
A share of their secret lore he craves, 
The ground of their hope would scan ; 
And the bishop has blessed his new-found son, 
And Martin is waiting till all be done 
Must be ere the end of his quest is won— 
Ere he be christened man. 


The sun beat hot on a certain day, 

Where hardly a hinting of shadow lay 

On the dusty road, as he went his way, 
A-riding down to the tents; 

And Martin whistled, and Martin sung, 

For when the heart and the soul are young, 

When skies are blue, is sorrow flung 
To the winds that. bend the bents. 


Though never a coin he had in purse 

How was Martin any the worse ? 

Sorrow and pain are the young man’s curse, 
And not the lacking of gold! 

Then, as he looked round carelessly, 

An old man stood his courser by, 

With scanty garb and a hungry eye, 
And craved an alms full bold. 


The simple soldier he looked full grave, 
And thought, “* These men who lurk in cave, 
They say the Christ, Who died to save 
All men, knew naught of self; 
He said the givers were blessed of all— 
And this poor soul seems like to fall! 
He shall have half of my shoulder’s pall, 
Since lack have I of pelf!” 
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With that his cloak was torn adown, 
And through the web his sword has flown, 
Over the beggar the cloth is thrown, 
And Martin rides on his way ; 
And after a while he thought no more 
Of the riven cloak his keen blade shore, 
And he knew no wit of the golden store 
He had treasured himself that day. 


* * * * 


The bishop he lay in his quiet bed, 
When over the cavern, and round his head, 
Was a sudden vision of glory spread, 

That he woke, and he fell on his knees; 
For his Lord was there, Whose glorious neck 
Did the form of a half-hewn cloak bedeck, 
That glittered as gold, with never a speck, 

Although it were humble frieze. 
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Then came a voice through the hush of fear: 
“Martin hath clothed me with this I wear; 
Seek thou Martin for he shall bear 

My standard manfully !” 
Then all was past, and the bishop alone 
Lay with his face on the floor of stone ; 
But Martin grew to a saint well-shown, 

By might of charity. 
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TIME; 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


Interesting and Amusing Literature. 


eS Sor 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER IS COMMENCED 


A Alew Alovel, 


By ANNIE Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “Denis Donne,” “Played O 
“Eyre of Blendon,” &c., entitled— 


ALLERTON TOWERS ; 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING— 


“A Star Dream,” by Rennell Rodd. “ Musicians and Music,” by E. Dixon. “A Grey Day 
Philip Bourke Marston. “ How Scotch Whisky is Made,” by Edward Bradbury. “ French 
Revelations,” by E. S. Delamere. “The White Alpine Rose; a Prima Donna’s Story” (w 
Illustration). ‘Some Haunted Houses in Fleet Street,” by A. H. Wall; No. I. “The Cock 1 
“Ina Pendragon.” “Sole Heirs,” by J. Mew. “Sophy; or, The Adventures of a Savage,” by \ 
Fane. “The Rift Within the Lute-Canine,” by E. M. Lynch. “ A Railway Romance,” by H 
Clarke. “ Persicos Odi,” by F. H. Whymper. “France in the East” (III.), by Frank Ives S 
more, C.B. Also a Double-page Illustration by A. Bryan. 








The first five volumes of ‘‘ Time,” elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. | 
each, are now ready; also cases for binding. 





LONDON: KELLY & Co., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINcOLN’s INN FrEtps, W.C.; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 





PRIZE MEDAL. 
AN ASTOUNDING SHILLING NOVELTY. 


THE AFRICAN MARIONETTE MIDGET. 


_ The most langhter-provoking wonder ever introduced. Dances for 
Breakdowns, Jigs, &c., performed in the most comical and ludicrous n 
Wonderfully litelike. Eyes roll about. Tongue works in and out. Nev 
out of order. Durable and unbreakable. Old folks scream with delight 
young folks shrick with laughter, at the extraordinary antics of thes« 
Trans-Atlantic wonders, Require no steam apparatus, «A child can work 1 
Carriage free, 14 stamps. Twofor2s. VIOLIN 6D. EXTRA. Over 20,00 
igi One Week in America. 





Roars of Laughter caused by the Matrimonial Thermometer. 


Everyone should consult it before marrying. By its use the temper « 
HA! HA! HA! person can be accurately azcertained at a glance. Endless,fun and 1 
HOO O Oo laughter caused by th.s remarkable instrument. Post free, 1s. 2d. 


Sole Agents: THE 38 AMERICAN NOVELTY Co.; 329 & 330, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, Ww. 











MELBOURNE SLIT SBITITO, 1881 
FIRST PRIZE TO 


BORD’S PIANOS. 


On Sale, with 25 per cent Discount for Cash; or on the Three Years’ System, 1 5s. per Month 





Secondhand, on the Three Years’ System, ros. 6d. per Month. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE OF 
CHARLES STILES & Co., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C 
| PIANOS EXCHANGED, 
IN 
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EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


10D 00+) 


This Number contains one of the most Humorous Stories ever written, 
entitled 


A PLUM-PUDDING FROM WINDSOR CASTLE, 


With Five Illustrations by A. BRyay. 





A PiumM-PuppING FRoM Winpsor CastLe. By E. C. Grenville Marray. < 
(With Five Illustrations.) 

A TALE or A TurKEY. By Frederick Langbidge. 

ADOLPHUS AND ANGELA. By Dutton Cook. 

A CHRISTMAS CARILLON. By H. Hamilton. 

CHRISTMAS Dawn. By Rita. 

THorouGH. By Byron Webber, Author of “In Luck’s Way.” (With | 
Two Illustrations. ) 

THE NIGHT OF THE GREAT WIND. By W. W. Fenn, Author of “ The 
Palette and the Pen.” (With Two Illustrations.) 

CHRISTMAS COOKERY. By E. 8. Delamere. 

THE ECLAIRCISSEMENT: A StToRY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. (With an 
Tilustration. ) 

A WaysipE Romance. By Bertha Thomas, Author of “ Proud Maisie,” 
and “The Violin Player.” (With Two Illustrations.) 

THE ScHooL FoR Guosts. By R, E. Francillon. 

A CuristmMas Dinner. By Henry 8. Leigh. 

Way Dr. Cray Lerr Soutnam. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 
“George Geith,” “The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &e. (With 
an Illustration.) 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


AND AT ALL THT RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 








